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POETRY. 
For the Woman's Journal, 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED SEVENTY-SIX. 


BY EVA M. KELLER. 








Ho! Little New Year! 
I thought I heard a voice, 
Come in—I am alone—ne'er fear; 
At thee, I long to peer. 
True little New Year, 
Give me thy hand to feel. 
So! Now I know thou art sincere, 
Lend me thy rosy ear. 
Good little New Year, 
See how the red flames glow; 
‘vhou art my guest—I'll give thee cheer. 
Unto the fire draw near, 
Frank little New Year, 
Let's promise to be friends; 
I would myself to thee endear; 
No foes shall interfere. 
Kind little New Year, 
I'll tell thee all my past. 
Hast tnou the power co play the seer?— 
Then make my future clear. 
Poor little New Year, 
Dost know thou must grow old? 
Thou'lt some day lie upon thy bier, 
With none to drop a tear. 
Fair little New Year, 
Thou art too young to mourn; 
Stay! I no more would have thee hear 
My doleful stories, drear. 
Just little New Year, 
Thy day-book open lies; 
May naught against my fame appear; 
Lead on, brave pioneer! 
— 0>o—-— 
For the Woman's Journal. 
LEAF OF A LIFE, 


BY CLARENCE VERNON. 


Buried, to-day, were the hopes of my past, 
Bitter the waking to cares of earth; 

‘Round me is gloom and a sky over cast 
Never to echo my laughter or mirth! 


Is it then well thus to foster despair? 
Should we not rather look up to our God, 
Above and beyond the blue, limitless air, 
And kiss, while it smites us, the chastening rod? 


Better to suffer, sometimes, than enjoy, 
Care before pleasure, and toil before rest. 
God only knows which is gold, which alloy; 
Christ wore the thorns and His enemies blest. 


Heavenly Father, receive us, we pray, 
Only as servants, Thy fields to prepare, 
So that by faithfal endeavor we may 
Ever, forever, be Thine over there. 
Huckwanago. Wis. 


WOMEN AND MINISTERS. 


I can remember when it was the custom, 
on certain toll-bridges in New England, to 
permit women and ministers to pass free. 
One might sometimes see a party of ladies, 
escorted by a single young man, approach 
one of these bridges. Before reaching the 
toll-gate, the youth would fall back and al- 
low his companions to precede him; then he 
would pay his single toll and hasten to re- 
join them. The explanation was, that by a 
still finer touch of discrimination, any gen- 
tleman passing with ladies—though they 
might be as numerous as Brigham Young's 
wives—was exnected to pay for the whole 
of them. I do not know whether the same 
system of multiple toll extended to a lay- 
man walking with a party of clergymen; 
but it is certain that the latter profession, 
equally with womanhood, secured freedom 
from toll to the individual. 

We see in various ways, still lingering in 
society, this attributing of a sort of half- 
feminine position to the clergy. It lingers 




















in the long garments of Roman Catholic 
priests and High Church clergymen; in the 
black gowns and lawn sleeves of the pulpit; 
in the immunity of ministers from military 
service; and it still remains, in some places 
strangely enough, in their inability to hold 
office. I dont know that they are any- 
where actually disfranchised, but I have 
often heard the opinion expressed by the 
older class of clergymen, that it was un- 
becoming for them to vote. 

The Independent has lately collected some 
facts on the subject from which it appears 
that in Delaware a clergyman while ‘‘in the 
exercise gf the pastoral or clerical fune- 
tion” is made constitutionally incompetent 
to hold any civiloffice. In Kentucky, Mary- 
land and Tennessee he is not eligible to the 
Legislature, and in Kentucky not eligible to 
the office of Governor. It was lately pro- 
posed by a Southern member of Congress 
to incorporate some similar provision, by 
an amendment, into the national constitu- 
tion, ‘‘Asa general principle, in the South- 
ern States, the earlier constitutions disquali- 
fied clergymen from holding civil offices. 
They could vote, but could not be voted 
for. Onthe other hand, in many of the 
states they enjoy special exemptions, either 
by constitutions or laws. They are not re- 
quired to perform militia duty or jury duty; 
and as to taxation, they are either wholly 
exempt or exempt to a specified amount. 
Special privileges and special disabilities are 
thus set off against each other.” 

Now it is to be observed that :— 

(1) Just these privileges are offered, just 
these disabilities imposed in case of women, 
except that their property is nowhere ex- 
empt from taxation and that they are not 
even allowed to vote. To that extent they 
are worse off than the clergy. There is no 
more reason for their exemption from jury 
and militia duty than for that of ministers. 
I say militia duty, advisedly; for if our mili- 
tia were organized like that of the strongest 
military power in the world, Germany, peo- 
ple would be drafted not merely to fight, 
but to make clothing and accoutrements; to 
cook, wash, nurse,—duties for which, if 
done by our present soldiers, able-bodied 
men must be detailed, but which in the 
German army are done by non-combatants. 

(2) The fact that these disabilities and pri- 
vileges have been gradually removed, in case 
of ministers, in the. best educated States of 
the Union,—lingering most conspicuously, 
like the whipping-post, in Delaware,—is a 
strong indication that they will, by-and-by, 
be removed from women also. 

(3) The fact that these disabilities are gen- 
erally regarded by clergymen as insulting 
and not complimentary, renders it probable 
that women will one day take a similar 
view. How ministers have regarded it is 
best illustrated by the sarcastic proposal of 
the celebrated Dr. Witherspoon, once Pres- 
ident of Princeton College, who, when sit- 
ting as a member of the constitutional con- 
vention of New Jersey, satirized some such 
provision, actual or proposed, in the State 
constitution, by moving to amend as fol- 
lows: 

“That if the clergyman should be depriv- 
ed of his clerical character by those who 
invested him with it, on account, for in- 
stance, of cursing and swearing, drunken- 
ness or uncleanness, he should thereupon be 
fully restored to all the privileges of a free 
citizen and become eligible to the Senate or 
House of Representatives and be treated 
with all the respect due to his brethren and 
the other members of the assembly.” 

This keen proposition was quoted by Rev. 
Dr. Woolsey in a paper read before the 
Evangelical Alliance in New York; and it 
was evidently well appreciated in New Jer- 
sey, as its framer was afterwards sent as a 
delegate to Congress and signed the Declar- 
ation of Independence. Its precise paral- 
lelism to the case of Woman needs no ar- 
gument. Weare constantly assured that the 
real reason Why women are prohibited from 
voting is on account of their spiritual ele- 
vation and to ‘‘keep those angel-wings” as a 
Western orator lately said, ‘“‘from being be- 
dabbled by the mire of politics.” By Dr. 
Witherspoon's theory, an amendment might 
properly be introduced, conferring a vote 
upon every woman who should prove, by 
police record or otherwise, that she was not 
an angel, and that her heavenly wings were 
in no particular danger. A mere police 
sentence should only entitle her to vote for 
municipal officers; a term in the House of 
Correction should be farther accompanied 
with the permision to vote and be voted for 
as Governor; and any state-prison offence, 
should emancipate her to the extent of as- 
sisting to choose Presidential Electors, or 
perhaps of being an Elector or a President, 
herself. And it should be expressly pro- 
vided that no woman of thoroughly virtu- 
ous and estimable character should ever be 
promoted beyond a position on the School 
Committee. 7. W. &. 





SPARKS FROM THE FIRESIDE. 


“It seems to me,” remarked a lady not 
long since, who was not altogether satisfied 
with her servant girl, ‘that if I had noth- 
ing but kitchen work to do, I could manage 
ita great deal better than servants. Sup- 
pose one could get up in the morning, twist 
her hair into a knot in the back, put ona 
kitchen dress, and proceed to the kitchen, 
and go to work mechanically with no fears 
of callers, no expectations of a time to im- 
prove the mind, no thought of social pro- 
jects in view, and no dressmaker to torment 
with her demands for trying on; or a little 
more silk, or a bit of ribbon, trimming, 
and endless little vexations.” 

‘‘And so, no doubt, you could do better, 
were you obliged to stay there,” I re- 
marked. 

“Or course,” she continued, ‘“‘as soon as 
servant girls can think and plan, and cease 
to be mere machines, they cease to choose 
the kitchen for their work-shop. One 
knows all this well enough, but she will be 
wishing servants to know as much as her- 
self, and still do her drudgery.” 

This conversation led me to think how 
much more necessary to housewifery are 
mind, education and earnest thought than 
is generally supposed. Even the woman 
who employs no servants should make it a 
duty to do as much thinking as working. 
A successful business man’s work is almost 
entirely made up of planning, and it should 
be the same with the house-keeper who 
hopes to win success. The woman who 
sits down to have a ‘‘good cry” after her 
husband leaves for his business, because he 
seemed dissatisfied, and said some harsh 
word, and everything seemed to go wrong, 
spends her precious time most foolishly, 
though tears are not to be despised. Rather 
should she sit down calmly, and think, tak- 
ing a good view of the situation and look- 
ing difficulties fair in the face. No doubt 
her husband did act unkindly and unwisely, 
but others, faults do not excuse our own, 
and she is no longer a petted child or a co- 
quettish maiden, but the responsible wo- 
man with the duties of a wife and house- 
keeper upon her. If the condition of things 
can be made better, it is not by tears and 
lamentings, but by a brave determination 
to meet and overcome difficulties. She 
should think her way through intricate 
places, and though she should ever keep in 
view her husband's claims upon her, she 
should not expect him to do her thinking 
or dec'de on the questions of her mind. 
Perfect harmony only will be maintained 
between husband and wife under these con- 
ditions. The deficiencies of men are no 
doubt very great, and were I writing a des- 
sertation upon them I could find fault per- 
haps without end; but Woman is queen of 
the fireside, and for the sake of her own 
peace and happiness as well as that of 
others, she should strive to wear the crown 
meekly and wisely. She should be thor- 
oughly cognizant of her royal position, and 
the duties incumbent upon it. In order to 
do this she must make herself neither a 
shirk nor a drudge. For, while the first 
would throw labor where it did not belong 
and weaken her own energies, and abilities, 
the last would rob her of her dignity, her 
vigor and animation, make her old before 
her time, and her lot a hard and thankless 
one. She should economize in dress rather 
than in help, when there is more labor to be 
performed than she is able to do without 
physical injury. But mere manual labor, 
if prudently performed, is more likely to 
be beneficial than injurious. It is the 
worry and care that take the bloom from 
the house-wife’s cheeks, and the elasticity 
from her step, not the actual labor her 
hands perform. Husbands @re, of course, 
responsible for many of the burdens that 
fall upon their wives’ shoulders, especially 
when those wives have not their share of 
physical health and strength. But it seems 
after all that the real weapon of defence 
and reform is in the hands of women if 
they only knew how to wield it. That 
class of women who fee! that their burdens 
are very heavy and entirely unappreciated 
by their husbands, is not a small class by 
any means, but it is a class that have too 
little thought and too little self-confidence 
and self-reliance. They shed too many 
tears, and give too little attention to im- 
provements. A rosy-cheeked, happy-look- 
ing woman related a bit of her experience 
to me once. I often think how much trou- 
ble would be avoided if some other women 
would follow her example. “I lived for 
five years,” she said, “longing for a better 
appreciation from my husband. I worked 
hard and took care of our babies, making 
myself a recluse, and trying all the time to 
save the pennies while my husband saved 
the dollars. One day, after I had rocked 
a fretful baby to sleep, and set a three-year 





old to cutting paper into pieces to keep him 
quiet, I sat down, wearied inexpressibly, 
and thoroughly disheartened. I had not 
expected such a troublous time when I was 
married, and I felt rebellious against my 
lot. Times did not seem to get any better 
and I seemed to be getting worse, and was 
there no help for it? Was it a necessity 
that women must wear out the best part of 
their lives in fretting and worrying, and 
working constantly? I really believe this 
was the first time in five years that I had 
looked the matter fairly in the face. I know 
it was the first time that I began to consider 
the matter philosopically. It is really won- 
derful how things began to change after 
that. I began to take as much interest 
in planning and arranging matters, as the 
patentee takes in his inventions. I found 
that by giving up my dependence on my 
husband in house-hold matters and taking 
hold of them myself independently, I was 
much more capable of managing affairs 
than I had ever supposed, and it came to be 
a real delight to me to philosophize on my 
position, and devise means to make it 
pleasanter, and more agreeable. I found 
that I could hire a good deal more than I 
had thought, and that even babies could be 
fended much better when the head was 
cool and the nerves easy. In fact there 
was after a while a complete revolution in 
the domestic realm, and my husband ac- 
tually began to show a lively interest in my 
affairs, and to take a great deal of pride in 
my management. And now I call myself, 
a domestic potentate, and actually enjoy 
much that once seemed disagreeable and 
distasteful.” J. 0. , 
Rochester, N. Y. 


——__-__—_@¢ e— 


WOMEN PROFESSORS, 


From our good Suffrage friends Mr. and 
Mrs. Stone, of Kalamazoo, Mich., who are 
now traveling on the Continent, we have 
received the following note with its enclo- 
sure: 

**** <1 send you herewith the photo- 
graphs of seven women Professors in Bolog- 
na University, taken from pictures of these 
doctors while they lived and taught and lec- 
tured. Women once had rights and duties 
there. I hope you and I may live to see 
women Professors in Harvard and Am- 
herst.”’ 

*** “We read the JouRNAL with plea- 
sure and interest.” Yours very truly, 

J. A. B. STONE. 

The photographs represent modest and 
gentle women. Their names are Calderini, 
professor of jurisprudence in 1360; Novella, 
professor of jurisprudence in 1366; Proper- 
zia De Rossi, professor of sculpture in the 
year 1500; Sirani, professor in 1600; Laura 
De Rossi, professor of philosophy in 1723; 
Manzolini, professor in 1780. 

These photographs will be at the office of 
the Woman's JouRNAL for a few weeks. 
They are characteristic faces well worth 
seeing. L. 8. 


— e>o-———_——_——_——- 


THE EMPIRE OF FASHION. 





“These remnants of fool and feather, that they got 
in France, with all their honorable points of igno- 
rance pertaining thereto.”"—//. VIII. 

“IT see that the fashion wears out more apparel than 
the man."’—Shakespeare. 


An article in Scribner for December says, 
one of the facts brought prominently before 
the world, during the past few years, is that 
France is rich, and that she has surprised 
the world, in the promptness with which 
she has met, not only her own, but Prussia’s 
enormous expenses in the last war. In this 
article the writer endeavors to prove her 
monied prosperity, to be the result of her 
industry and frugality: These habits are 
certainly great aids in this direction; but I 
think we shall find a more potent argument 
than this, for the wealth of France. Her 
monopoly of Fashion, to which she has laid 
the whole world under tribute, is the con- 
tinuous source of her great monied prosper- 
ity. Jean Baptiste Colbert, controller gen- 
eral of Finances, in the reign of Louis XIV 
truly said in his time, ‘‘the fashions of 
France were worth more to her than were 
the mines of Mexico and Peru to Spain.” 
And strange it is, that this caprice, so blind- 
ly followed, comes through the Parisian 
theaters. Managers spare nothing, in their 
costly outfits; such artists as Dore, Durand, 
and Roux, do not hesitate to draw designs 
for the theaters; and the wealthy milliners 
and modistes finish the work free of charge. 
It is expected, that the piece meeting with 
success, the colors and costumes will be- 
come fashionable and give the modiste ample 
reward. French dress-makers never fail to 
attend a piece at the theater as soon as its 
success is established. 

Thus Paris, like the city described in Rev- 
elation, has made all the nations of the earth 
drunk with the wine of the cup of her fol- 
lies. E. W. L. 

Philadelphia. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


GeorGE E1107, it is said, has been paid 
£7000, or $35,000, for a single novel. 

Miss Burritt has raised $1000 to em- 
ploy a lady to keep a Kindergarten at the 
Centennial Exposition. 

Dr. MARTE ZAKRzZREWSKA spoke before 
the New England Woman's Club last Mon- 
day afternoon on “‘Domestic Help.” 

QUEEN Victoria has subscribed £200 to 
found the chair of Celtic Literature in Ed- 
inburgh University. 

Denoran F. Wuarrton, of Philadelphia, 
has given $5000 to the endowment fund of 
Swarthmore College. 

Mrs. Junia Grirrin, of New York, has 
completed a portrait bust of Rev. Dr. E. H. 
Chapin. 

Miss Surrrerr has been elected presi- 
dent of the Froebel Society of London, in 
place of the lamented Miss Doreck, who 
died last summer in Switzerland. 

Miss SARAH JEWETT, of Portland, left 
$300 to the poor of the Second Parish 
Church in that city, $200 to the Maine Mis- 
sionary Society, and the same sum to the 
Foreign Missionary Society. 

Mrs. ANDREW JOHNSON, widow of the 
late ex-president, died at Greenville, Tenn., 
Jan. 15. She had never fully recovered 
from the shock caused by her husband's 
death. 

JeNNY Linp-GoLpscuMipT has presented 
a handsome memorial window to the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Wimbledon, 
near London, England, in memory of the 
celebrated Dr. Wilberforce. 


* Miss UpE ZsuDaA suggests to the Japanese 
Gazette, from New York, the following re- 
forms for her native country to adopt: “Its 
conversion to Christianity, an increased im 
portation of scissors, a reduction of taxa 
tion, and wedding breakfasts. 

Tue Empress Avousta, of Germany, has 
sent Mrs. Dorrien Smith a gold and jeweled 
bracelet, and to two ladies of Penzance 
brooches, in recognition of their kindness to 
the passengers and crew of the German 
steamship ‘‘Schiller,” which was wrecked 
at the Scilly Islands last year. 

Miss JOHNSON, a woman preacher who 
gained some note at Bridgeport, last winter, 
by her revival efforts, has been called to the 
charge of the church in Southford. Since 
she began her labors in Southford both the 
liquor-saloons in the place have been closed, 
and seventy-five persons have been convert- 
ed. 














Miss Tomas, Cornell University’s suc- 
cessful representative in Greek, entered col- 
lege in advance, graduating in two years. 
Having slender means, she worked in the 
University printing office at type-setting, 
and paid most of her expenses in that way. 
She was to be married soon after graduat: 
ing, but when she was chosen to represent 
Cornell in Greek she postponed the marriage 
till December 21. 


Mrs. AMANDA Situ, a colored evange- 
list, has been addressing large congregations 
in the St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Wilmington, Del. She was form- 
erly a slave in Harford County, Md., is 
about forty years of age, and shows a great 
familiarity with Scripture. After leaving 
St. Paul’s, which is a congregation of whites, 
she commenced a series of services in one of 
the colored churches of Wilmington. 


‘““MoTHER STEWART,” who was promi- 
nent in the Ohio woman's movement, is vis- 
iting England in the interest of the Temper- 
ance cause. A welcome-meeting was held 
on Tuesday evening in the hall of the Na- 
tional Temperance League, in London, 
where, after the English style, resolutions 
of welcome were moved by Mrs. Lucas 
(John Bright's sister). Mrs. Stewart will 
counsel with the Temperance women of Lon- 
don as to the reformation there, and a plan 
of work will soon be adopted. It will prob- 
ably differ materially from that which was 
pursued in Ohio, being adapted to the Eng- 
lish habits and temperament. 


Mrs. Jomn ADAMS was an early advocate 
of Woman's Rights. She wrote to her 
husband at a critical time, as follows: “I 
long to hear that you have declared an inde- 
pendency. And, by the way, in the new 
code of laws which I suppose it will be nec- 
essary for you to make, | desire you would 
remember the ladies and be more generous 
and favorable to them than your ancestors. 
Do not put such unlimited power into the 
hands of the husbands. Remember all 
men would be tyrants if they could. If 
particular care and attention is not paid to 
the ladies, we are determined to foment a re- 
bellion, and will not hold ourselves bound 
by any laws in which we have no voice or 
representation.” 
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CRIMES OF A SINGLE DAY. 


Our intention to publish a weekly cata- 
logue of the crimes against women is de- 
feated by finding that their number is so 
great that to do so would convert the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL into a mere ‘Police Ga- 
zette.” Here are nine incidents all tank 
from the Boston daily papers of the 4th inst: 

Mrs. J. Fee died at West Rutland, Ver- 
mont, on Christmas day, after giving birth 
to a still-born child. The woman's death is 
supposed to be the result of injuries received 
from her husband or her brother. The 
matter has just been brought to light and 
will be investigated by the authorities. 

CuatuaM, Onv., January 3.—This morn- 
ing, Joseph Slater attempted to kill his wife 
with a shot gun, the charge taking effect in 
her neck and shoulder. After committing 
the deed Slater eluded the police, but was 
found this afternoon about two miles from 
town, with his throat horribly gashed, evi- 
dently with a pocket knife. Very slight 
hopes are entertained of the recovery of 
either party. 

Edwin W. Major, of New Hampshire, 
the convicted poisoner of his ‘‘child wife,” 
has given up all hope, and made his will, 
distributing a few trinkets to his children 
and friends. He has been taken to the 
state prison at Concord. 

A murder was committed at East Cam- 
bridge yesterday afternoon. Thomas Drury, 
living at 27 Hunting Street, stabbed his wife 
with a butcher-knife and was afterwards ar- 
rested. 

Patrick Keeley was arrested yesterday for 
striking Mary Gahaghan on the head with a 
hatchet, inflicting a slight wound in the 
forehead. The affray occurred at 14 Ander- 
son Street. 

Frank Arnold tried to drown his sorrow 
in whisky at a friend’s funeral, and under- 
took to thrash his wife with a chair, but his 
daughter knocked him down with a poker, 
and the police locked him up. 

A young woman, Mrs. Sarah Brown, re- 
siding at the West End, was the victim of 
assault and robbery by a cowardly bully, 
named John Harrington, last evening. She 
was passing the corner of Portland and 
Merrimac Streets shortly before 11 o’clock, 
when the valiant young rough pounced 
upon her from a doorway, and seizing a 
b seed watch which she carried attached to 
a chain about her neck, he wrenched it vio- 
lently from her. Mrs. Brown screamed, 
when the young villain drew a small four- 
barrelled Sharpe’s revolver, and pointing it 
in her face bade her be quiet, but the wo- 
man only screamed the louder, which 
frightened the young rascal, ‘who ran, close- 
ly pursued by Officer Coleman of Station L, 
who overtook him in Haymarket Square 
and arrested him, recovering the property. 
Harrington is one of aclassof young roughs 
who infest the North and West Ends for the 
urpose of plundering any person who may 
all in their way in a defenceless condition, 
for they dare not attack an able-bodied man 
in his senses. 

James Buzell of Cheever, N. Y., Sunday, 
in a fit of insanity attempted to kill his wife, 
when in self-defense she stabbed him so that 
he died soon after. 

Decatur, Iuu., Jauanry 3.—John McEv- 
ers, a saloon-keeper at this place, shot his 
wife through the back of the head with a 
rifle to-day, the ball coming out in front and 
tearing away her lower jaw. She is still 
living but will probably die. McEvers is in 
jail. 

The New York Nation says: 

A bill has been introduced in the Califor- 
nia Legislature providing for the punish- 
ment of wife-beaters by flogging, and it will 
probably attract the unfavorable attention 
of humanitarians. The whipping-post and 
pillory in Delaware have been supposed, by 
that large class of people who may be said 
to be interested in the abolition of pain, to 

.be a relic of the brutal past, and they will 
probably raise an outcry against the pro- 
posed legislation in California. There are, 
however, some things to be brought forward 
in favor of flogging, the chief of them being 
the evidence of the English judges, who 
have found it on the whole useful for that 
class of crimes which are accompanied by 
gross brutality. Of these wife-beating and 
ting are of course signal instances. It 

is a curious fact, by the way, that the law, 
with all the tenderness it has developed for 
inhuman wretches who torture their unfor- 
tunate victims for money or for the mere 
pleasure of the thing, still retains a Roman 

severity in the case of children, and allows 

their lation by parents in the interest 

of morals and education, while it 
shudders at the thought of a flogging being 
given to a poor fellow who first beats his 
wife nearly to death and then pours cam- 
phene over her naked body and sets fire to 

it. It may be a good thing to reserve the 

right to beat children and a bad thing to 

flog anybody else, but it should be remem- 

bered certainly that the right of flagellation 

is not by any means a right without legal 

recognition. 

Flogging will not accomplish the object. 
These horrors result inevitably from the sub- 
jection and disfranchisement of women, just 
as similar outrages used to result from the 
subjection and disfranchisement of negroes. 
Equal Rights and Impartial Suffrage are the 
only radical cure for these barbarities. 

H. B. B. 
—_—__—_ an - 


A CURIOUS COURTSHIP. 


In the February Adantic, Mrs. Kemble 
relates this odd anecdote of Mrs. Basil 
Montagu’s second marriage :— 

Her marriage with Mr. Montagu was at- 
tended with some singular circumstances, 
the knowledge of which I owe to herself. 
She was a Yorkshire widow lady, of the 
name of Skepper, and came with her only 
child (a little girl) to visit some friends in 
London, with whom Basil Montagu was in- 
timate. Mrs. Skepper had probably occa- 
sionally been the subject of conversation 
between him and her hosts, when they were 
expecting her; for one evening soon after 








her arrival, as she was sitting partly con- 
cealed by one of the curtains in the draw- 
ing-room, Basil Montagu came rapidly into 
the room, exclaiming (evidently not per- 
ceiving her), ‘‘Come, where is your won- 
derful Mrs. Skepper? I want to see her.” 
During the whole evening he engrossed her 
attention and talked to her, and the next 
morning at breakfast she laughingly com- 
plained to her hosts that he had not been 
content with that, but had tormented her 
in dreams all night. ‘‘For,” said she, “I 
dreamt I was going to be married to him, 
and the day before the wedding he came to 
me with a couple of boxes, and said sol- 
emnly, ‘My dear Anne, I want to confide 
these relics to your keeping; in this casket 
are contained the bones of my dear first 
wife, and in this those of my dear second 
wife; do me the favor to take charge of 
them for me.’ The odd circumstance was 
that Basil Montagu had been married twice, 
and that when he made his third matrimoni- 
al venture and was accepted by Mrs. Skep- 
per, he appeared before her one day and 
with much solemnity begged her to take 
charge of two caskets, in which were re- 
spectively treasured, not the bones, but the 
letters of her two predecessors. It is quite 
possible that he might have heard of her 
dream on the first night of their acquain- 
tance, and amused himself with carrying it 
out when he was about to marry her; but 
when Mrs. Montagu told me the story I do 
not think she suggested any such rationalis- 
istic solution of the mystery. 





——_~e—____—— 
RODERICK HUDSON, 


I was once so fortunate as to hear the fa- 
mous and beloved Artemus Ward give his 
lecture, entitled ‘“‘Ghosts.” Perhaps the 
most striking passage of that mirth-provok- 
ing production was his allusion to Boston. 
Said he: 

“IT revere Boston, 1 revere her old land- 
marks, I revere her people, 1 revere her in- 
stitutions, and whenI go there, 1 stop at 
the Revere House.” ? 

I have always endorsed this pleasant 
phrase, only for its last clause, substituting 
this: ‘‘I1 revere her writers, and read the 
Atlantic Monthly! Yes, the Atlantie Month- 
ly have always said was one luxury that 
was a necessity, and, hard times or no hard 
times, it must be subscribed for. I have 
heard myself say, at least a hundred times, . 
that I would read what Boston reads, argu- 
ing that what was the best reading for Bos- 
ton, was the best reading for me. 

But all for the sake of Boston, an old 
town which I have never seen, I find myself 
at the end of the Serial story ‘Roderick 
Hudson,” which was the prominent feature 
of the Magazine for 1875, in such a vexed 
state of mind, that the thought, ‘Boston 
has read it,” affords me far less satisfaction 
than formerly. Perhaps, (alas! 1 am so far 
from it now)I am growing farther away 
from Boston. 

Ihave never read astory, in which so much 
time and such vehemence of language was 
devoted to the positions of the parties. <A 
friend of mine insists that the most amusing 
thing to her in this romance, is that every- 
body always had their arms on their heads, 
or else their heads on their arms. But I 
insist that the ever recurring fact, that they 
stared up, or stared down, or stared side- 
wise, stared in fact, with the prefix of every 
adjective known to our language, is the most 
noticeably tiresome, of all its dreary longi- 
tude. 

And was ever anybody doomed to such 
an unreasonable and exasperating bondage 
as poor Mallet; why of all the Mallets, 
wooden or otherwise I ever saw or heard of, 
he was used in the most provoking manner. 
Oh, if I had been that Mallet, I should have 
shown myself so unwieldly to some of those 
persons supported by my money, that they 
might have mistaken me for a sledge-ham- 
mer. 

Hearken now, oh you, who have not read 
in the great Magazine of the Athens of 
America, to the language which we are to 
receive as pure English. We are told that 
‘*Mallet’s voice had an extraordinary ameni- 
ty,” and immediately afterward, that ‘“‘Rod- 
erick looked at his friend with eyes of ra- 
diant lucidity,” while at the same time, we 
are assured, “‘he stood helpless in the grasp 
of his temperament.” Then, too, ‘‘Roder- 
ick, between his sculpturesque visions,’’ 
‘talked unceasingly, with a slow, idle, half- 
nonsensical drawl,” whatever that may 
mean. 

And, as Mr. Squeers would say, ‘‘Here’s 
richness”! ‘The tranquil profundity of his 
daily satisfaction seemed sometimes to turn, 
by a mysterious, inward impulse, and face 
itself with questioning, admonishing, threat- 
ening eyes.” And ‘‘Roderick sat and gazed 
out of the window, with a fascinated stare, 
and with a perfect docility of attitude.” 
And again, ‘Suddenly Roderick turned 
over on his face and buried it in his arms. 
There had been something passionate in his 
movement; but Rowland was nevertheless 
surprised when he at last jerked himself 
back into a sitting posture, to perceive the 
traces of tears in his eyes.” And, when he 
had plucked the flower on the mountain, 
we are told, (mark the expressive clegance,) 
‘‘He managed to stick it into his button-hole 
and then he contrived to descend.” Note 
this also, ‘‘He was the least brutal of men.” 

We read of Mary Garland. ‘‘She was ex- 
hilarated; she liked to walk; in the way of 
mountains, until within the last few weeks, 
she had seen nothing greater than Mount 
Holyoke, and she found that the Alps amp- 
ly justified their reputation.” The Alps 





justifying their reputation is so good, so 
lofty! Oh so fynny! 

I must crave your pardon for quoting yet 
one more passage, in order that its beauties 
may unfold before you sufficiently for you to 
feel what you have lost, if you have not 
read it. ‘It was her fancy at present to 
treat the world as’a garden of pleasure, and 
if, hitherto, she had played with Roderick’s 
passion on its stem, there was little doubt 
that now she would pluck it with an unfal- 
tering hand and drain it of its acrid sweet- 
ness. And why the deuce need Roderick 
have gone marching back to destruction? 
Rowland’s meditations, even when they be- 
gan in rancor, often brought him peace; but 
on this occasion they ushered in a quite pe- 
culiar quality of unrest. He felt conscious 
of a sudden collapse in his moral energy; a 
current that had been flowing for two years 
with liquid strength seemed at last to pause 
and contract.” That liquid strength con- 
tracting puzzles me, I must confess; but, of 
course, Boston understands it. 

Seriously speaking, I am glad that the 
wordy and vapid, and sensational story of 
Roderick Hudson, or any like production 
has not appeared in and cannot be credited 
to a Woman’s JournaL. Is the Atlantic 
degenerating, or am I growing too stupid to 
appreciate, or am I too old-fashioned to 
comprehend the brilliancy of the newly risen 
stars among novelists? You are a Boston 
journal, cannot you frankly answer me? If 
Iam wrong, and the Atlantic still, as of old, 
is the great exponent of Boston genius, 
why then secure Mr. James if possible to 
write you a serial, and I for one, will en- 
gage to read it, for lend where I began, I 
will read what Boston reads. 

Dublin, Ind. LouisE VY. Boypb. 

saisitillihdiaccnata 
THE SILENT TALISMAN. 


During the dark days of our national war, 
here in Missouri, where a sign was always 
needed to distinguish friend from foe, it be- 
came the common habit of the loyal people 
to class those whose conversation was dis- 
tinguished by an utter ignoring of any pa- 
triotic topic or sentiment, with the disloyal. 
In such times of anxiety and danger, silence 
was more ominous than words, for patriot- 
ism is a fire not easily smothered and will 
smoke where it cannot blaze. 

So now, following the same rule, when 
listening to speeches or conversation on top- 
ics by their nature kindred to the question 
of Woman’s equality in politics and gov- 
ernment, I regard all who ignore or avoid 
the question, as either opposed or con- 
temptuously indifferent. In these days, the 
Centennial is the center and pivot on which 
all interest seems to revolve. With the 
opening of the year, 1876, everything that 
can be construed into having any relation 
to the great anniversary is dubbed ‘‘Cen- 
tennial.” 

Recently the literary society of the Church 
of the Messiah, of which Rev. John Snyder 
is pastor, devoted an evening to the com- 
memoration of the Centennial. After ap- 
propriate music, an essay was read entitled, 
“Some Thoughts on the American Centen- 
nial,” by James Garland, The progress of 
all the arts and sciences, and the increase of 
population and growth in material prosperi- 
ty, were painted in glowing colors. But of 
moral and political advancement, the essay- 
ist took a gloomy view. The corruption of 
government officials, and the negligence of 
the intelligent in leaving the sacred duty 
of guiding and shaping the great destinies 
of the State to the unscrupulous, ignorant 
and degraded were drawn in colors as lurid 
and dark as it was possible to convey in 
words. Then followed an earnest appeal 
to all good and true men to awake to the 
responsibility resting upon them as citizens 
of a great and growing country, to take the 
helm, and by their presence at ward meet- 
ings and a general supervising interest in 
all affairs pertaining to the welfare of the 
State, to save itfromimpending ruin. From 
beginning to end, not one syllable was ut- 
tered of the women of the land; not even 
an allusion to the brave patriotism and no- 
ble sacrifices of our revolutionary mothers; 
not a passing mention of the slow but 
steady advancement of women to places of 
trust and honor; not one syllable of the very 
obtrusive and palpable fact that the world 
of politics is at last beginning to feel and 
acknowledge the power, aye and the very 
presence of women, in its hitherto exclu- 
sive domain. Women on School Boards in 
some States, acting as jurorsin others, in 
many admitted to professions hitherto closed 
to them, voting in Wyoming, and, recently, 
in Minnesota permitted to vote on school 
measures were not mentioned. Back of 
all this, there is a vast army of earnest 
women, demanding and making good their 
claims, for that inheritance left them by 
their forefathers, bought by precious blood, 
withheld for a hundred years :— 

Representation,—without which taxation 
is tyranny, and ameniablity to law without 
their consent, slavery. 

As I hastily ran over in my mind all this, 
and listened in vain for a word of recogni- 
tion from the essayist, I could but conclude 
that he considered women not even worthy 
of mention. Looking at the programme, I 
saw among the names set down for discus- 
sion of the essay thatof Hon. Albert Todd. 
Knowing him to be a fearless, consistent ad- 











vocate of Woman Suffrage, I felt full faith 
that he would come to the rescue and 
avenge the slight. I was not disappointed. 
I will not give his words; suffice it to say 
that he made the necessity of adding the 
intelligence and moral power of women, to 
the efforts of good men, as a means of ele- 
vating the political standard, his most tell- 
ing point. No woman’s name was down for 
discussion, and the modesty of Suffrage wo- 
men was too well-known to expect any 
words from them on such an occasion, un- 
invited. 

After hearing Mr. Todd, I felt in common 
with some friends in my corner of the room, 
well satisfied. By mencertainly, arguments 
from a man are received with more compla- 
cency than from a woman, and to those wo- 
men who still remain blind to their own 
good, a man suffragist is not so shocking, 

The day of tournament and chivalric bat- 
tle for the fair, with all the attending cere- 
monies and crowning of the successful 
knight is past. Buta true chivalry, worthy 
of the times, still remains, and, in place 
of wreaths and scarfs, grateful hearts and 
fitting expression of praise and honor fol- 
low the man whose deeds and words are 
ready at all times, and in all places, to chal- 
lenge, not only those opponents of woman's 
advancement, but also those silent but more 
obstinate knights, who stand like blocks of 
granite barring the way to justice and equal- 
ity. 

Let such not think to escape notice by si- 
lence. Their very silence is the revelation 
of their feelings. The talisman we hold is 
equally silent, and we apply it at all occa- 
sions to those who least suspect it. There 
is a day after to-day. F. H. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


—————_«e — 
THE IDEAL OF WOMANHOOD. 


Epitrors JouRNAL.—We take the liberty 
of sending to you an extract from a vale- 
dictory essay delivered by one of the re- 
cent graduates of the Provincetown High 
School. It is well to know, we think, that 
even in this little out-of-the-way place sit- 
uated on the extreme end of Cape Cod, the 
voice of truth penetrates; and that the 
sterile sands and stormy east winds have 
only served to fasten in the breasts of our 
young girls a high ideal of true woman- 
hood. tsa & 

Provincetown, Mass. 

AT THE RUBICON, 

Looking over the great book of the past, 
a picture attracts our attention. It is Cesar 
at the river Rubicon. The great crisis of 
his life is at hand. He lingers. Shall he 
turn back while yet there is time, or shall 
he go forward? Behind him there is safety; 
before, danger; perhaps, death. A mo- 
ment only he lingers, then, exclaiming, 
“The die is cast,” he plunges into the 
stream. To-night we are standing at the 
Rubicon of our lives. Behind us lie the 
peaceful, happy years of school life; before 
rises the vast, untried future. But for us 
there is no return. The river must be 
crossed. So, with a prayer on our lips, 
that our lives may never know disaster or 
shipwreck, but that, at last, we may safely 
reach some quiet haven, we, too, plunge 
into the stream. 

But it is not wholly unprepared that we 
are to enter the busy, crowding stream of 
human life. All these years of school-life 
have provided us with an armor, not invul- 
nerable perhaps, but yet we trust 1t will be 
proof against many of the darts of those 
enemies who will beset our daily path. We 
feel proud to-night that we are nineteenth- 
century school-girls. Let us look back a 
hundred, or even fifty years, and see what 
superior advantages we have had. We find 
that the means of obtaining an education 
were then very limited. The few colonies 
had a hard struggle to support and defend 
themselves against the oppressive policy of 
the mother country. They had little time 
to spare for the cultivation of the mind; 
but all their energies were employed in 
earning a livelihood. Girls then had to 
stay at home and work, to spin and weave; 
they had but little leisure for study of any 
kind. They never enjoyed the privilege of 
a high school or public library, and saw at 
home but two books: the Bible and Pil- 
grim’s Progress. Besides this, a greater 
hindrance than all else was the fact that it 
was not considered worth while to educate 
girls. A father would work night and day 
to send his bey to college, but his girls, 
‘Oh! never mind about them, they could 
get married by andby.” Just as if “‘to get 
sical was the grand aim of a woman’s 
life. 

But, to-day, a girl maintains a different 
position in society. Marriage is not now 
the only alternative to escape being a de- 
pendant upon her father’s bounty. To-day, 
every department of labor is thrown open 
to her, whether it be the platform, the bar, 
or the pulpit. To be sure a little of the 
old-time prejudice still lingers; but if she 
have sufficient perseverance and energy of 
character, she can override all obstacles and 
occupy whatever position she will. In the 
days of the past a girl was considered to 
belong to an inferior class of beings. But, 
to-day, her equality is recognized. She 
feels within herself that God calls upon her, 
as well as upon her brother, to put at usury 
the talents He has given her. As we loo 
forward, what a glorious prospect opens 
for the school-girl of the future! We see 
the doors of old Harvard and Yale, at 
which she has knocked so persistently, 
thrown wide open to her; and within their 
classic halls we see young men and women 
poring over the same diflicult Greek lesson 
or puzzling over the same abstruse mathe- 
matical problem. Then will be the ‘‘Golden 
Age” of Amerjcan school-girls. Next to be- 
ing the school-girl of to-day, we would like 
to be the school-girl of the future. Still, 
thinking of the many advantages we have 





re, 
enjoyed, we consider ourselves well f. 
— - 

et the road to knowledge has no 

pursued with entirely unfaltering ‘ome 
Often times when our way has led throu h 
the blinding snow and sleet of winter ona 
the burning heat of summer, we have asked 
ourselves, ‘‘For what good is all this» 
But, to-night, we rejoice at every experi. 
ence through which we have passed. We 
feel glad of every tiresome walk, of ever 
difficult problem. In all these hard-learned 
experiences we rejoice, for they have 
brought with them their own rnltame | This 
is the armor with which these years have 
invested us, an armor of strength, of stead 
perseverance, which we trust will enable us 
to battle bravely for the right in “whatever 
sphere of life it shall please God to call us.” 

My classmates: It is hard to say “good 
bye” to a So many years have we 
climbed the hill together, so long have we 
been closely united in the same pursuits 
and enjoyments, that we do not like to 
think that to-night will sever the chain that 
binds us. But although we cease to be 
members of the Provincetown H igh Schoo] 
do not let us cease to be scholars. Our ed. 
ucation is not finished. No! The last four 
years have been only a training-school, and 
we stand to-night, just ready to begin our 
education. Let us make it then not the 
end, but the beginning, a stepping-stone to 
attainments broader and higher. God has 
given us all one talent, at least. Let us see 
that we put it at usury, and_ not let it rust 
through neglect and disuse. Girls: let us 
not forget what our teachers have ever 
striven to impress upon our minds,—that 
there is a work for each one of us to do. 
Because we are girls, do not let us waste 
our time in idle, frivolous ways, but let us 
be up and doing. No matter how high our 
aim may be, if we are only strong and res, 
olute we can reachit. Remember that God 
has never said to us, ‘‘Thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther,” but He says instead 
“The whole world is open to you, my chil. 
dren, study and be wise.” 

But above all things else, above all dreams 
of vain ambition, let us strive to be true 
women. Let us be pure, generous, brave 
and true; and then, fulfilling the poet's 
ideal, we shall show forth to all the world, 
“how divine a thing a woman may be 
made.” Lots B. HAMLIN, 

Provincetown, Mass. 
-~2#>e- —_ 
THE FIFTH AVENUE SUICIDE, 


A correspondent of the N. Y., Tribune 
addresses ‘‘a few plain words to commer- 
cial men,” and ‘‘a woman” replies in the 
columns of the same paper. 

PLAIN WORDS TO “‘COMMERCIAL MEN.” 
Editor N. Y. Tribuue. 

Srr:—The case of the unhappy woman 
who suddenly put an end to her existence 
in a house on Fifth avenue by a pistol ball 
the other day, suggests a subject demand- 
ing attention. There are hundreds of we- 
men living in the same miserable relation 
and state of mind as she. Men keep them, 
tell them that they love them, try to make 
themselves believe that they love them, yet 
will not marry them. They will load them 
with presents, overwhelm them with affec- 
tionate epithets, swear truest, deepest, most 
heartfelt love, in a manner to melt a heart 
of adamant, yet willnotmarrythem. These 
women, in almost every ease, would be 
transported at the idea of marriage. It 
would open to them anew world, a haven 
of real affection, of solid happiness. Why 
will not the men who keep them marry them? 
Oh! because they are fallen, abandoned, 
commercial women! Admitted. But what 
are the men who fondle, adore, enrich, and 
pet them? Are they not fallen, abandoned 
commercial men? Are they not as low as 
the women? Yes, far lower. The men are 
more base, because with open eyes, calcula- 
tion, and choice, they plunge into the vor- 
tex of vice and passion, They are worse 
than the women because they are stronger, 
and help them on, and encourage them in 
their fearful lives. These women have been 
shot through their souls by men who have cast 
them off it is no wonder that the shadow of a 
fear of its repetition should cause them to put 
a bullet through their bodies. The men are 
the demons—more than the women. They 
blast the souls of those they pretend to love 
with a sneer or a smile. The man who will 
take his partner in evil and make her his 
wife, shows that he is not dead to manly 
hed He strives not to ruin but redeem 
ner. 

We have had trash and maudlin honor 
enough in society on this subject. Our laws 
should constitute every man and woman 
living with each other husband and wife. 
This should be enforced whatever the char- 
acter of people previous to the association. 
It is true this would lead to traps and every 
device to catch victims. So much the bet- 
ter! Men would be more wary and perforce 
more virtuous. There will be no danger to 
those who do not put themselves knowing- 
ly in danger. O TEMPORA. 

Carmel. N. ¥. 

MORAL OF THE FIFTH-AVE. SUICIDE. 
Editor N. Y. Tribune. 

Srr:—I want to say amen to the sentiment 
expressed in the letter entitled “Commer- 
cial Men,” and signed “‘O Tempora,” and 
many thousands of honest hearts unite in 
the response. It is always the “poor wo- 
man!” “‘poor deluded creature!” ‘‘vile wo 
man!” who gets all the blame and comments. 
What of the men? Oh, he is a man; it is 
all right for him! It is all wrong for him. 
May the law be speedily enacted (alas! men 
make the laws) that will compel a man to be 
the recognized husband of the woman he 
lives with and punish him as guilty of big- 
amy for living with more than one at a time. 
Not that such a man is to be desired as 
lovable object, but that such men may be 
restrained from deluding unfortunate girls, 
who fall into weakness for lack of home, 
friends, and love. I am one who pities, aud 








blames far less the woman than the man, 
although I am 
Plainfield, N. J. 
The unhappy suicide referred to in the 
above letters, (which we thank the 7'ribune 
for giving to the public) was a southern girl, 
young, motherless, poor, and evidently with- 
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—— 
out education for self-support; living with, 
gnd ‘“‘under the protection” of a New York 

ntleman. His name we do not recall, but 
it is not needed to point the moral of the 
story. Several morals we think may be 
drawn from it, in behalf of women. 

©. ©. i. 

Jast Orange, N. J. 
oe - 
GIRLS AND GREEK. 








BY MRS. HELEN P. JENKINS. 





At the Inter-collegiate Literary contest, 
held in New York last week, the first prize 
for Greek was drawn by a girl, Miss Julia 
J. Thomas, from Cornell university. 

There has doubtless been a much eleva- 
tion of eyebrows all through the country 
at this announcement, as there was of sur- 
prised exclamation last year, when a girl 
pore off the palm in mathematics at Mich- 
igan university. 

If the prize had been for embroidery or 
wax-flowers there would be no surprise; but 
in Greek—a girl to carry off the prize, com- 
peting with a multitude of scholarly young 
men, this is really contrary to the ‘‘laws of 
nature?” 

What does it mean? 

It means simply that girls can master the 
most difficult branches of study as well as 
boys, if they only have the opportunity. 
Within the past few years, since several col- 
leges have been opened to women, and girls 
have had an opportunity to measure them- 
selves beside young men, there have been 
numerous instances where young women 
have won high honors, sometimes the high- 
est, and they have in general proved them- 
selves as capable, as faithful and devoted to 
study as the young men—a matter of great 
surprise and regret to many ‘‘adorers of 
sex.” 

Facts in general ‘‘are stubborn things,” 
around which fanciful theories float like 
mists about the mountain-tops, harmlessly, 
only obscuring the grand peaks. And these 
facts concerning the mental caliber of wo- 
men cannot be demolished by misty senti- 
mental theories about the natural intellec- 
tual inferiority of women; the danger of 
lowering the standard of scholarship in col- 
leges by the admission of women, &c. The 
mountains will stand, and soon the sun will 
drive away these unwholsome fogs. 

Since there is a dawning suspicion that 
girls are quite as capable intellectually as 
boys, another cry has been raised by a few 
tender-hearted professional gentlemen that 
though girls can keep pace with boys in 
study they should not, as it is too severe a 
tax on their constitutions. 

Very kindly meant, perhaps; but very 
flimsy reasoning for the masculine mind! 
Since multitudes of women are sick who do 
not study, and many get well when they 
begin to study, and since most of the jntel- 
lectual and scholarly women of our time are 
well and vigorous women, this scare is too 
transparent to be successful. 

Then the plea that mental attainments 
make girls disinclined to accept matrimony 
and undesirable to young men seeking wives, 
seems to be worthless if we judge from the 
case before us. Miss Thomas, the lady who 
drew the prize, was married soon after the 
examination in Greek was passed and re- 
ceived the prize as Mrs. Irwin. 

It is perfectly evident to the unprejudic- 
ed mind that girls need only opportunity. 
They do not require unusual encouragement, 
or any spur which boys do not have, but 
simply opportunity and they will convince 
the world their brains are not ‘‘infantile,” 
their purposes childish nor their constitu- 
tions fragile. Of course the minds of girls 
will seem infantile if you check their 
growth; their purposes and plans will be 
trivial if you narrow them down to dress and 
pleasure or to menial labor, and, of course, 
their constitutions will be fragile if they live 
imprisoned in close rooms and wear the 
shackles of fashionable clothes and are de- 
prived of all the healthy stimulus of inde- 
pendence and ambition to accomplish some- 
thing in life. And there has been much of 
this sort of despotism practiced upon wo- 
men in times past but the girls who are 
growing up in our midst to-day will not, 
many of them submit to such dwarfing; 
and I rejoice to say there is much less in- 
clination to dwarf them than formerly. It 
is Coming to be believed that girls should 
have the same unrestricted opportunity their 
brothers have to study, to select a vocation 
in life; the same freedom to think, to do and 
‘o be whatever they can and will. That pub- 
lic sentiment is beginning to comprehend 
and accept this is shown by the fact that 
two-thirds of the colleges of the land are 
already open to women. 

It is to be regretted that we have not in 
our city a college like Cornell, which would 
afford young women equal advantages with 
young men in obtaining a higher education. 
If Mr. Thaw had made a condition of his 
munificient bequest that the new Western 
university should be open to both sexes, 
many young women in Pittsburg, would have 
felt a new stimulus to intellectual growth, 
and among us might be girls who would tri- 
umph in Greek, and to Mr. Thaw would 
have belonged the honor of creating a new 
era In the intellectual growth of the women 
of this city. 

—Pitisburg Leader. 





ORGANIZATIONS FOR WOMEN. 


To keep pace with the complications of 
society its individual members must know 
something of its elements, and acquire 
knowledge of facts and events relating to 
his particular occupation, and learn how to 
make this knowledge available. This infor 
mation is most successfully obtained from 
organizations of individuals, engaged in like 
business, living in the same locality. The 
living, practical experience of successful in- 
dividuals is most valuable to persons simi- 
larly engaged. That men recognize this 
value is evident from the many organiza- 
tions existing among them. Trades-unions 
follow business men everywhere, in fact 
men no longer work as individuals, they do 
business in groups; these groups divide and 
subdivide, growing more and more compli- 
cated as the branches of business itself be- 
comes more simplified. 

If men find so much advantage in work- 
ing through organizations, may not women 
reap similar benefits from like societies 
among themselves? Women labor under 
great disadvantages from their multiplicity 
of duties, as for instance the wife and moth- 
er; her position embodies every branch of 
industry, ranging over the spiritual, mental 
and physical fields of training with all their 
attendant requirements. In going from one 
kind of work to another a woman wastes 
time. She cannot readily drop the dish- 
cloth and take up muslin embroidery, or 
give proper attention to her child’s lesson, 
with cake in the oven and callers at the 
door. She has little time to acquire skill in 
any branch. The constant demands upon 
her time gives her no opportunity for re- 
cruiting mentally or physically; in conse- 
quence, she too often feels incompetent to 
master her position. Her work rules her, 
and she is its subject. Self-sacrifice needs 
to be checked in the mother. 

The duties of rearing a family or manag- 
ing a house, may not come under the cate- 
gory of business, yet this does not tend to 
lighten the burden. The same requirements 
are here as elsewhere, namely, wider exper- 
ience, more and better ideas to work upon, 
the experience of persons situated in like 
manner. A single evening every week 
given to societies where the mother may 
drop her petty, rasping cares for an hour, 
and listen to other mother’s successful meth- 
ods in the very trouble which has most 
weighed her down, or may give her own 
plan, which will be of value to her neigh- 
bor;—an evening spent in intelligent talk 
upon vital subjects would be as beneficial to 
women as like societies are to men. 

In our city there are a thousand lady 
teachers whose influence is individual, they 
get no addition to their stock of knowledge 
after graduating, except it be casually. 
They take the work dealt out to them, and 
perform it according to rules which they 
have had no voice in making, and they work 
a day whose hours they cannot control. A 
successful teacher allows her secret to die 
with her, and no sister laborer is the wiser 
for her experiences. Milliners and dress- 
makers work alone, neither forming organi- 
zations among themselves nor joining those 
of men engaged in the same business. Ser- 
vants get the same wages whether they be 
skilled or novices. Women work every- 
where alone; consequently we have no rec- 
ognized power. 

Another disadvantage a woman suffers is 
that, when but one branch of business is 
pursued, she does the work mechanically, 
and leads a separate life from her business. 
She welcomes Saturday night, and regrets 
Monday morning which calls her to a task 
in which she has no interest save the daily 
remuneration it brings to supply her daily 
wants. 

To regulate these extremes requires 
knowledge, tact, and a definite purpose. I 
see no way to obtain these except through 
organization. Every woman needs to classi- 
fy and arrange her work, reducing it to sys- 
tem, and then to build upon this until her 
work becomes an interesting part of her life. 

The expediency of organizations for wo- 
men is occupying some attention. I hope 
to see it discussed until some practical result 
is developed by which every town and neigh- 





borhood may profit. M. E. T. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
oo 
ANNA 8. WHITTEN AT THE NORTH-END 
MISSION. 


A few years ago, while the lamented ar- 
tist, Anna § Whitten was yet living, she 
was invited to sing at the North End Mis- 
sion. She had already won great applause 
as a soloist in the concerts or the Handel 
and Haydn society and other musical asso- 
ciations. The gentlemen who invited her 
counted upon her generosity and was not 
disappointed. She accepted the invitation. 
‘But what shall I sing?’ she asked, “Il am 
accustomed to singing before cultivated au- 
diences, and I know nothing of the way to 

lease such people as those at the North 

nd.” He suggested a few simple pieces, 
leaving her to make her own selection. 
The — of the concert arrived. The 
chapel was full of the poor, the wretched, 
the fallen. A less promising audience 
could hardly have been imagined. To look 
into the eyes that were upraised to her as 
she appeared was enough to touch a harder 
heart than that of the gifted singer. At 
the sound of her voice there flowed into 
the blank faces before her a faint flush of 
expression, and the fiery eyes of the slaves 
of passion looked less cruel. Before she 





had finished the first selection she had won 
her audience. Again and again she sang 
with ever increasing effect. She had chosen 
for the last piece on the programme, that 
simple melody, ‘‘Kock me to sleep, moth- 
er.” All that had gone before seemed but 
to have prepared the way for this last ef- 
fort. Breathless silence greeted her appear- 
ance. With evident feeling she began. 
The touching sentiment of the song, ren- 
dered a thousand fold more forceful by the 
pathetic sweetness of her voice, found its 
way to the hearts of her auditors. Tears 
chased one another down their cheeks. 
Men who had been reckoned past feeling 
wept for the first time in years. Many 
were completely subdued, and bowing their 
heads, sobbed like children. The singer 
herself was so affected by this display of 
feeling, that she was unable to proceed. 
The —_ was ended when it had but just 
been well begun, but it had done its office, 
and she was satisfied. As she left the room 
she said, in reply to an expression of grati- 
tude, ‘I never knew, until to-night, the 
power there is in music, over fallen human- 
ity. Do let me come again! I shall be im- 
patient until I have another opportunity to 
help to make these people better. I am 
very, very grateful for this privilege, do let 
me come again!” 

In a few days, before she again visited 
the mission, her earthly life was suddenly 
terminated. She sickened, and after the 
most excruciating suffering, died; but not 
without a thought of the poor souls to 
whom she had been an instrument of bles- 
sing. In her last hours she dwelt upon the 
song that had so moved them, and among 
her last acts, she sent them a token of her 
tender solicitude. Her memory is still fra- 
grant, though many who saw gnd heard 
her on that evening, knew her only as ‘‘that 
lady” whose goodness her gifts did not con- 
ceal.—Golden Rule. 


= ope 


AFTER THE HOLIDAYS. 


It settles down upon us rather heavily, 
does it not, the feeling that all the holidays 
are over for the present? Even if one does 
not participate in them very actively, there 
is unusual ‘‘peace and good will” in the 
very atmosphere of Christmas time. 

To-day we comforted ourselves by going 
up to St. John’s Church to keep the festival 
of Epiphany, the manifestation of Christ 
to the Gentiles. Dr. Lewis preached an in- 
teresting, short sermon on the words: ‘‘They 
presented unto him gifts; gold and frankin- 
cence and myrrh.” He said: ‘To-day the 
Queen of England places upon the altar 
the three symbolic offerings; gold, the 
world’s emblem of highest value, frankin- 
cence, implying worship, and myrrh the 
sign of self-sacrificing beneficence.” 

I love to keep these festivals, they tinge 
the hard grey of life with an ideal splendor: 
‘broken splendor and gleams” from a life 
that was lived to be ‘‘the light of men.” 

Attached to St. John’s Church is a ‘‘Sis- 
terhood.” It is composed of young ladies 
who devote themselves for a given time to 
works of charity and piety. 

“They should devote themselves to such 
works at all times,” do you say? 

Verily; but suppose one has trodden the 
treadmill of a self-indulgent life, until one 
is incapable of a thought that does not 
turn on self? Still, one may have just 
strength enough to seek an atmosphere where 
all the currents of spiritual life are flowing 
outward and upward, and may be helped 
therein,—as one plague-stricken would be 
helped by the pure air of a good hospital. 
This, at least, isa good rule of the Sister- 
hood: 

“The Associates shall earnestly cultivate 
peace, love, and good will, one towards an- 
other, and never wilfully suffer a misunder- 
standing or difference to go unreconciled, 
so that the sun should go down upon their 
wrath.” 

It might be well to have a school where 
one could practice that hard rule for a 
while, before trying it upon all the world. 
Their utilizing the emotional natures of 
women has always been one of the main 
pillars of the Catholic Church. This sister- 
hood of St. John’s seems to have deftly se- 
lected what is good in the Catholic systems, 
and to have rejected what is undesirable. 

Speaking of Sisterhood reminds me of 
that touching play you have just had in 
Boston and we are having now, ‘‘The Two 
Orphans.” 

Lessons such as ministers try to teach are 
here insinuated so delicately that the most 
suspicious, would not think they were learn- 
ing something “good.” As, in the scene 
where the desperate outcast is won by the 
pure sisters to say, ‘‘After all there must be 
a Heaven, for it has sent two angels to help 
me;” in the recurring contrats between the 
misfortune of Louise, deepening Henriette’s 
tenderness, and the misfortune of Pierre, 
deepening hate and scorn in his wicked 
brother and mother. I fancy the mother’s 
reproach struck a sympathetic chord in sev- 
eral hearts here: 

“You are fit for nothing but work! you 
love work—you would rather work than 
steal or beg! Ach! you’rea disgrace to our 
family!” 

Henriette’s frantic struggle at her arrest 
is not on her own account, it is al! because 
“J shall lose her again! I shall lose her 
again;” and blind Louise, in the midst of 
her piteous haste out of the den of thieves, 
how she lingers over the dying woman whom 
she thinks, needs her aid! 

A bad point in the play was the spoken 
falsehood of Sister Genevieve,—entirely su- 
perfluous after the pantomime of farewell. 








But ‘‘The Two Orphans” abounds in those 
exquisite touches which also we call 
“French.” ‘Where, but in la Lelle France, 
could such a successful play turn upon the 
mere love of two sisters for each other? 
Not that in other lands the love would be 
wanting; only the grace in expressing it. 
All this, of course, would not have moved 
us so, had not Furbishe’s (Company acted 
every part so completely well. 1 suppose 
there are still people who think it a duty to 
stay away from such things, and animad- 
vert upon the evil mindedness of those who 
go. Alas! M. Stacy WITHINGTON. 

Washington, D. C. 

—_——___——_«-e—————_—__—_— 
SUFFRAGE WORK IN NATICK. 

Eprrors JoOURNAL.—I send you a petition 
signed by one hundred and seventy-five per- 
sons, for which I have traveled many miles, 
and talked many more. I find many who 
say they have never given the subject any 
thought. Is it not surprising in a town like 
this? But there has not been a lecture or 
discussion here for a long time. I wish 
somebody would come and set the ball roll- 
ing. 

I have the names of three clergymen, 
three lawyers, three men who have been rep- 
resentatives from this town, one Senator, 
and one of our selectmen. (I did not ask 
the other) and I know there are many more 
who would have signed it if they had a 
chance, but I could not spare any more time. 
Two or three others have essayed to help 
me, but have got discouraged by the repul- 
ses they received. But I had two grand- 
fathers in the American Revolution, and I 
am not easily discouraged. 

I had some amusing experiences though, 
One young man ina store asked me what 
arguments I could present in favor of it? 

I replied, that a republic was not com- 
plete without a full representation of all the 
people; ours was only represented by one- 
half. 

He asked if men could not represent wo- 
men? 

I said no, we wanted to state our views 
at a proper time and place. 

He asked where that place was? 

In the Legislature, State and National, 
said I. 

By great, apparent self-control, he man- 
aged to keep his equilibrium and asked if 
I thought women had the ability necessary? 

“Certainly,” said I, with some emphasis. 

‘Well, I do not.” 

I asked him if he knew that the leading 
mathematician of England was a woman? 

‘Well, that is the exception,” snapped he, 
“not the rule; there are exceptions to all 
rules. Women are well enough represented 
now.” 

I asked him what he thought of the wo- 
man whose husband drank up all his earn- 
ings and reduced her and her children to 
starvation and beggary? 

‘Well, he should call that a dispensation 
of Divine Providence.” 

I asked him if that view was calculated 
to inspire her with reverence for Divine 
Providence. 

“Yes, if she was a perfect Christian.” 

I told him we did not read much of what 
women were doing in the common papers, 
and was going to tell him, that if he read 
the Woman’s JoURNAL he would find that 
women had some ability; but he interrupted 
me by saying ‘‘he did not know why wo- 
men were neglected.” 

‘Because of this deprivation of political 
rights,” said I, touching the petition. 

He said ‘the had always noticed that girls 
at school got more credit for what they did 
than boys did.” 

I said, ‘‘I suppose that it was because they 
had no rights, and therefore received more 
courtesies, but that I much preferred the 
right, to the courtesy. He asked me what 
I thought of ‘‘public conveyances.” _Pre- 
cisely the same” said L 

“Well,” said he, “if a man had come in 
here with that paper we should have laughed 
at him and told him he ought to be in bet- 
ter business.” 

Do you think that would have been po- 
lite or courteous toa man,” said I; ‘‘be- 
cause if you do, I am perfectly willing you 
should say it to me.” He was silent fora 
moment, gathering his forces I supposé, and 
I asked him ‘“‘if he knew that many of the 
leading minds of the day believed in this?” 

‘‘Who are they?” 

‘Vice-President Wilson was with us not 
long ago, and he believed in it most sincere- 
1.” 
‘Mr. Beecher believes in it does he not.” 

“To.” 

‘Well, I should be very proud of his 
opinion. I should have great faith in it on 
his account.” 

‘‘Well,” said I, ‘‘most respectable people 
have confidence in Mr. Beecher yet.” 

“Then Lam not respectable, for I don’t 
believe in him!” 

“Very well,” said I, ‘‘yousaid there were 
exceptions to all rules; you may be the ex- 
ception.” 

I may have a few more names to send in a 
few days, as a lady took a paper yesterday; 
but I thought I would not keep this any 
longer. Mr. Wilson’s death delayed it, the 
first two weeks, then Christmas one week; 
but I have worked almost every day for two 
weeks with it. L. P. GRIFFIN. 

Natick Mass. 





THE BEAUTIFUL WEEK. 


We may not again in a lifetime have such 
a revelation of beauty as the sleet storm 
just past has given us. The poetical call it 
“The Silver Thaw.” It had rained all day 
and all night, a frozen rain, and the drops 
clung to everything and to each other. The 
trees began to groan and bend under their 
weight. Last year’s withered flower stalks 
grew erect again in a crystal coating. The 
old trodden grasses in the fields came up in 
shining white. The osier willow lay in 
long sweeping curves bended to the ground 
on every side. Heavily drooped the vines 
and saplings. Fringes hung from all the 
eaves. The well-sweep increased to huge 
proportions. The two schooners in the 
cove were coated from topmast to keel. 
The wind came up, and the trees swayed 
and crashed and were broken and even up- 
rooted. 

The next day the air was dense with a 
frost, and piercing cold. The children 
went toschool on skates. We went into the 
woods but not into every day woods. They 
were enchanted. The fringing alders white 
and glistening set off well the background 
of spruces clad in darker and heavier mail. 
The dogberry shone white and scarlet in gay 
contrast. Each bending twig of the birch 
and maple was a silver jet, and oh! the 
arches under which, through narrow lanes, 
we passed where the hackmatacks over- 
hung. Even old fallen trees, erect, gaunt, 
grey and ugly, were row in every branching 
limb a thing of beauty. All the fences were 
coated—everything to which moisture could 
cling. All stood cold in the clouded light 
and the stillness was broken by the groan- 
ing of the burdened trees. 

The next day the sun came out, and what 
was beautiful before became touched with 
a glory. All the colors shone from the 
fields and everywhere, The solitary oak of 
ali the region stood majestic as it should, 
radiant and flashing in the sunlight. 


“And on the river's further side 
We saw the tree tops glorified.” 


The hawthorn and the rose with red ber- 
ries shining through icy sheaths rivalled the 
beauty of their prime. We watched one 
star in the midst of the silver poplar for 
hours. Now crimson, now blue, and again 
green, changing to topaz and flame and 
amethyst in the different lights. All the 
trees had stars in them. The two vessels in 
the cove lifted glittering minarets in the air. 
All day, for three and four days, we saw in 
the fields, and everywhere the colors of the 
walls of the celestial city. Still the trees 
swayed and bended and their boughs were 
like silver fountains. We have had some- 
times a day like one of these, and hoar-frost 
days scarcely less beautiful; but never a 
week in sunshine and shade like this. 

The trees are broken and shattered. The 
glory is departed. But the memory of the 
beauty past will be a joy forever. 

Rockport, N. B. Hotty THORNE 








HUMOROUS. 


Eugene—‘‘Come, sit down on the shelly 
shore, and hear the mighty ocean roar.” 
Amelia—‘‘I can’t sit down, you silly goose, 
because I would burst my pinback loose.” 

“Pray, Mr. Professor, what is a periph- 
rasis?” ‘‘Madam, it is simply a circumlo- 
cutory cycle of oratorical sonorosity, cir- 
cumscribing an atom of ideality, lost in a 
verbal profundity.” ‘Thank you, Sir.” 

A bright little girl, having been desired 
to write a sentence introducing the word 
“carrion,”’ presented the following to her 
teacher: ‘‘Bad children often carrion in 
church when they ought to be quiet.” 

Bret Harte was lecturing in Pennsylvania 
a short time ago. At one of his appoint- 
ments he felt much depressed. It is a pe- 
culiarity of humorists, we are all told, to be 
unaccountably melancholy and gloomy at 
times. Harte was in this mood now. One 
of the committee went in back of the 
scenes to see him, and the depressed humor- 
ist welcomed him as a gleam of unusual 
sunshine. They shook hands—Harte earn- 
estly, and the committee-man decorously. 

“Mr. Harte,” he said vely, “you will 
find this an unusually healthy city.’ 

“Ah!” said the pleased humorist. 

“Yes. The death-rate is only one a day.” 

At this juncture Harte took the commit- 
the-man by the arm and hurriedly asked :— 

“Is he dead?” 

“Dead!” ejaculated the committee-man. 
‘“Who dead!’ 

‘‘Why the man for to-day,” was the grave 


rm. 
e committee-man stared with all his 
might into the immovable face of the lec- 
turer. 

“Isn't there a clerk here, or register, or 
coroner, or something like that, of whom 
you could find out whether a man for this 
day has died?” 

“Why, yes, I suppose so,” slowly replied 
the committee-man. 

‘“‘Would you be so good, then, to find 
out, and before I commence the lecture, if 
possible, whether that man isdead? If he 
is dead, then I am all right, for I am to 
leave the city early to-morrow morning; 
but if he isn’t dead I cannot help but feel 
pee about myself, as Iam not well to- 
night.” 

he kind-hearted committee-man immedi- 
ately hurried away to get the information. 

hen in his room at the hotel that night 
a servant told him a gentleman wished him 
to step down stairs in the hall, as he wanted 
to see him. Mr. Harte went down, and 
there met the committee-man. 

‘Lam sorry, Mr. Harte, to disturb you,” 
he said; ‘‘but I could not get that informa- 
tion earlier. It is all right. The death-rate 
I spoke of was merely the average.” 


—— 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, last Tues- 
day and Wednesday, of which we give an ab- 
stract, was unusually well attended through- 
out; aisles and platforms were crowded at 
every session, while, on both afternoons, 
many persons were unable to gain admit- 
tance. 

The discussions were warm and earnest. 
Too much of the time was spent in discuss- 
ing differences; too little in the considera- 
tion of principles and practical methods of 
work. Nevertheless the meeting shows a 
revival of public interest, and is an encour- 
aging indication that the Suffrage cause is 


marching on to victory. L. 8. 
2+>e- 


DEATH OF MRS. GARRISON. 


The friends of Woman Suffrage were sad- 
dened, at their Convention last Tuesday, by 
the unexpected news of the death of Mrs. 
Garrison, wife of William Lloyd Garrlson, 
for half a century the worthy partner of 
his heroic labors and sacrifices. 

Next week we hope to be able to give our 
readers, who comprise no inconsiderable 
proportion of the survivors of the devoted 
band of New England Abolitionists, a brief 
sketch of her unostentatious and eminently 
useful life. As our paper goes to press the 
funeral rites are being performed. Thou- 
sands of hearts share, to-day, in the sorrow 
of the bereaved husband and children and 
grandchildren who rise up and call her 
blessed, and gladly would these many 
friends express their regard for the de- 
ceased and their sympathy with the survi- 
‘vors. H. B. B. 


oe 
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SECOND WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING. 











Last Tuesday, at 10 a. M., the Joint Spe- 
cial Committee on Woman Suffrage held a 
second Public Hearing in the Green Room 
of the State House. The attendance was 
very large, mostly composed of ladies, and 
demonstrated the fact that the Green Room 
is at this time too small to accommodate the 
advocates of the measure. 

Hon. Samuel E. Sewall introduced the 
matter, presenting the bills which the com- 
mittee are to consider. The first gives the 
right to women to vote for Presidential 
electors undcr that clause of the Constitu- 
tion that State Legislatures may prescribe 
the manner of their election. The second 
bill provides for women voting for munici- 
pal and town officers; and the third for an 
amendment to the Constitution to allow wo- 
women to vote for State officers. 

Hon. Samuel E. Sewall stated the three 
points: contained in the petitions to be 1. 
Presidential Suffrage by law; 2. Municipal 
Suffrage by law, and 3. A Constitutional 
Amendment. He made a lega arc histori- 
‘cal argument in behalf of each, showing 
conclusive precedents for such action, which 
will appear in full next week. 

Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol advocated the bills 
on four grounds; viz., the financial, the ed- 
ucational, the moral and the military. The 
women in Massachusetts are a majority, and 
they hold two hundred millions of proper- 
ty, upon which they pay taxes, while they 
have no opportunity of saying what public 
measures should be adopted for which they 
must help pay. Upon the educational qual- 
ification of women to vote, he considered 
that a woman of twenty-one years was on 
the average better educated and qualified 
to pass on public interests than the majority 
of young men of that age, unless where 
the young men are brought up for profes- 
sional life. On the moral ground he could 
certainly claim that they woulé vote more 
justly to their husbands, fathers and broth- 
ers on anything touching the morals of the 
community than would men. If the coun- 
try was going to defeat railroad rings and 
whisky rings and corrupt political intrigues, 
they must have the moral support of wo- 
men as voters. It had been stated as an ob- 
jection that Suffrage should not be allowed 
women because they could not perform 
military duty. He thought that the war of 
the rebellion had shown what women could 
do in the military line of duty as citizens. 
Without the moral and material aid of the 
great home-guard of women, the North 
never could have triumphed. In closing 
he trusted much to the influence of Gov. 
Rice, whose calm and considerate reference 
to the Suffrage question in his Inaugural, 
Dr. Bartol highly commended. 

Although not a single remonstrance 
against Woman Suffrage has been presented 
to the Legislature this year, and the com- 
mittee, therefore, were under no obligation 
to hear objections, yet, at the suggestion of 











persons in the audience, an hour was given 
to remonstrants, no objection being made by 
any one. Mrs. Bodery read a long, ramb- 
ling address, in which she expressed her be- 
lief that bad women would exert a more in- 
jurious influence in the politics of Massa- 
chusetts, than in those of the Western 
States and Territories. She had lived in 
the West, and thought Western society far 
purer and more moral than that of New 
England. She did not consider that Wo- 
man had earned for herself any right to the 
high place she aspired to, while yet a!! the 
doors to moral influence were already open. 

Mrs. Lyp1a Warner, spoke in eulogistic 
terms of the last speaker, as a poor woman 
ministering to the poorat the North End, 
nights, and laboring for her own support 
and that of her daughter by day, and then 
proceeded to argue against the giving of 
Suffrage to women. She thought if Wo- 
man went into public life, she would not 
take the hard knocks of the world, but hold 
up her shield—“‘I am only a woman.” How 
it was going to elevate woman morally she 
could not see, for at this moment all free 
lovers were, without a notable exception, 
Woman Suffragists She believed that the 
functions of government belonged to the 
domain of man. Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s 
favorite argument wasthat if she had a son 
allowed to vote, she certainly should have the 
right. This could be well answered by say- 
ing no right-minded son has interests an- 
tagonistic to his mother. The mother has 
the earliest opportunity to shape the course 
of government. The social aspect of the 
question was considered, and a strong pic- 
ture was drawn of the condition of things 
in the home, when women are in the Courts, 
Mothers would not encourage morality when 
in Legislative halls, and other public places. 
they delegated to other women their domes- 
tic duties, and the marriage bond would be 
abrogated. Woman, the speaker thought, 
had plenty to do in the streets and public 
places, and her duty was to do the work 
which she is by natnre qualified to perform. 

The Hearing here closed, and the com- 
mittee adjourned to meet again, in private, 
on Thursday next. The next public Hear- 
ing will be on Wednesday of the coming 


week. 
—e>o- 


STRAWS. 


The indications are constant which show 
how steadily the barriers give way, which 
shut Woman out from fields where, if she 
were admitted, her taste, knowledge, and 
influence would be a real value. 

California leads the way in a new direc- 
tion, and the San Jose Mercury gracefully 
reports it as follows: 

Mrs. Sarah L. Knox is one of the delegates 
appointed to represent the Santa Clara Val- 
ley Agricultural Society, in the approaching 
meeting of the State Society for the pur- 
pose of nominating officers for the ensuing 
year. A good selection; truly, our Socie- 
ty is being educated to a proper apprecia- 
tion of the services of enlightened women 
in the management of its affairs. 

Again, in its report of this Annual Meet- 
ing of the Agricultural Society, it mentions 
that Mrs. L. J. Watkins, of Santa Clara, was 
chosen one of the directors of the Society 
and says: 

Mrs. Watkins is the first lady who has 
ever been elected to office since the organi- 
zation of the society, and by taking this new 
departure the society has performed a meri- 
torious act, and also placed itself on the pro- 

ressive record of the Nineteenth Century. 

he new Director is amply qualified to fill 
the position, being a lady of education and 
refinement and thoroughly alive to the ag- 
ricultural, horticultural and industrial inter- 
ests of this valley. 

The Cincinnati Gazette gives still another 
straw, as follows: 

The annual meeting of the Champaign 
County Agricultural Society was held in 
Urbana yesterday, and had new interest 
added to it by the raking up of a little feel- 
ing between the ladies of the city known as 
the ‘‘Crusaders,”’ and the Board of Manag- 
ers. A day or two previous to the last fair 
it became known that a license had been 
granted to a saloon-keeper to sell beer on 
the grounds, whereupon the Women’s Tem- 
perance League held a meeting and resolved 
not to attend the fair, and called upon all 
temperance people to withhold their patron- 
age from the society. Very naturally ugly 
feelings were aroused in some of the agri- 
culturists and very bitter things were said 
in reference to the women; but yesterday, 
when the Secretary read his report, in which 
reference was made to the matter in any- 
thing but a conciliatory manner, certain 
members of the society objected, and there 
arose a spirited discussion, involving the 
temperance cause in various phases. After 
the report was adopted, a resolution prohib- 
iting the sale of intoxicating liquors on the 
grounds during the coming year was adopt- 
ed, with but one or two dissenting voices, 

The result will no doubt be a Fair day 
which will be quiet and orderly, and it will 
be due to the decided action of the women 
nobly seconded by the men. L. 8. 

-e>e 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN HAVERHILL. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—You would no doubt 
like to hear of the prosperity of the Woman 
Suffrage League in Haverhill, Mass. We 
have quite a large society, but few workers; 
we meet once in two weeks. Our object is 
mutual improvement in law, politics, &c. 

We met Jan. 7th, at the house of Dr, 
Deborah Drury, president of our League. 
After the business of the evening we were 
invited to a bountiful collation prepared by 
our hostess. 
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We feel we have reason to take new cour- 
age in view of our present prospect. Two 
years ago we had two hundred petitioners ; 
this year four hundred and twenty-five. 
We feel that God is on the side of Justice, 
andright will triumph erelong, if we but 
use the power that He has given us. 

A FRIEND AND LABORER. 

Haverhill, Mass. 

aunstidiihicnsiniee 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 


Hon. Joun W. Krinoman, of Wyoming, 
for four years a Judge of the Supreme Court 
of that Territory, was recently invited by 
the Joint Special Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature on Woman Suffrage, to 
give an account of the history and practical 
working of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Judge Kingman testified substantially as fol- 
lows: ’ : 

Wyoming was organized as a Territory in 
May, 1869. It contained at that time about 
15,000 inhabitants, who had been brought 
thither by the building of the Union Pacific 
Railroad; there were comparatively few 
women then; for some years afterwards the 
population decreased, owing to the incur- 
sions of the Indians, but has now reached 
about the same figure, and is rapidly increas- 
ing. The women are now in number, com- 
pared with the men, about in the ratio of 
nine women to ten men. The capital is 
Cheyenne, which casts about 1500 votes. 
Laramie City, in which I reside, is next in 
size and casts 1500 votes, all at one voting 
precinct. The population is mostly on the 
line of the railroad and in the mining camps 
in its vicinity. In August, 1869, the first 
Territorial Legislature extended Suffrage to 
all adult iphabitants. 

There is practically no limitation of the 
franchise for either men or women in our 
Territory. The term of residence required 
is very brief, and the instant a foreigner de- 
clares his or her intention to become a citi- 
zen the right to vote and hold office is con- 
ceded. oman Suffrage was inaugurated 
without much discussion, and without any 
general movement of men or women in its 
favor. Some of the members urged it from 
conviction, others voted for it thinking it 
would attract attention to the Territcry, 
others as a joke, and others in the expecta- 
tion that the Governor would veto the meas- 
ure. When the law was enacted it was 
viewed with indifference by some, with dis- 
like by others, and with warm regard by 
many. At that day there were compara- 
tively few women there, and few of them 
voted; at each election since, they have 
voted in larger numbers, and now nearly 
all go to the polls. At our last election a 
larger proportion of women voted than of 
men. 

Our women do not, as yet, attend the cau- 
cuses in any considerable numbers. But 
they generally take an interest in the selec- 
tion of candidates, and it is very common 
now, in considering the availability of an as- 
pirant for office, to ask, ‘How does he stand 
with the ladies?” Frequently the men set 
aside certain applicants for office because 
their characters would not stand the criti- 
cism of women, 

The women manifest a great deal of in- 
dependence in their preference of candi- 
dates, and have frequently defeated bad nom- 
inations. They are becoming every year 
more and more interested in public affairs; 
they are less under the influence of private 
interest, friendship, and party feeling, and 
are less subject to the temptations which 
bias the political action of men. 

The opposition to Woman Suffrage, at first, 

was pretty bitter. The measure was passed 
by a Democratic Legislature and approved 
by a Republican Governor. At the next 
election several Democrats were defeated by 
the women. It was thought that the law 
was working unfavorably for that party. At 
the second Legislature (1871) a large pro- 
portion of the Democratic members were in- 
clined to repeal it, and did repeal it, by a 
strict at A vote, every Republican voting 
for oman Suffrage, every Democrat 
against it. But the Governor vetoed the re- 
. a compromise was effected, and the 
aw remained in force. In the third Legis- 
lature the Democrats were still largely pre- 
dominant and could have repealed the os 
had they been sodisposed. But public sen- 
timent had changed; there was less opposi- 
tion. Inthe last Legislature (1875) only one 
member was opposed to Woman Suffrage. 
He was an intemperate person, formerly 
Postmaster at Cheyenne, who had become 
a defaulter, had drifted off to another part 
of the territory and was there elected. Phis 
man made a motion to repeal, but could not 
find any one to second it, and was actually 
hooted down; and, when he returned home, 
his constituents threatened to lynch him. 

This change of public sentiment is radi- 
cal. Our Congressional delegate, Col. Steele, 
was formerly bitterly opposed, and in the 
Legislature of 1871 made a violent speech 
against it. Now he is strongly in its favor, 
and so is his wife. Another leading oppo- 
nent, a member from Wisconsin, an ardent 
Democratic politician, was bitterly hostile, 
and so was his wife. But last summer he 
announced that he and his wife had altered 
their minds; it had donea great deal of 
good; he should oppose its repeal. He was 
elected Speaker of the House, and he and 
his wife and daughter are entirely converted. 
A similar change has taken place in the 
views of intelligent women generally. For 
instance, I will name a most charitable and 
exem lary English lady, the wife of a bank 
president in Laramie City, an Episcopalian, 
who thought it was religiously wrong, and 
who opposed it as unfeminine, unladylike 
and unchristian. Now she is earnest y in 
its favor, takes a personal interest in the se- 
lection of candidates, goes to her neighbors 
to ask them to vote for good men and against 
bad men. She now regards the exercise of 
Suffrage as a duty. I could name many 
others; the change of sentiment is so gener- 
al that no attempt to repeal the law would 
now avail. I do not think you could geta 
dozen respectable men in any locality to op- 
pose it. 

Women sometimes hold office; not ver 
often. In some cases they have been candi- 
dates and have been elected; in others, they 
have been defeated. They very often serve 








on school committees; in some cases have 
been elected County Clerk, and in several 
cases have served as Justices of the Peace. 
One lady, Mrs. Esther Morris, was appoint- 
ed by the Governor Justice of the Peace, on 
a petition numerously signed by her neigh- 
bors. She tried more than forty cases, 
many of them cases where the sum in dis- 

ute was $100, and where strong feeling ex- 
isted. In no case was any appeal taken 
from her decision, and she gave entire sat- 
isfaction to the lawyers and to the public. 
There was another Justice of the Peace, a 
man, in the same village, but Mrs. Morris 
was generally preferred, and did almost all 
the business. 

As jurors women have done excellent ser- 
vice. They are less subject to the distract- 
ing influences which sometimes sway the 
action of men in the jury box. With a 
stronger tension on the conscience, they 
seem more anxious to do right. Take, for 
instance, the enforcement of the Sunday 
law. In anew country the tendency is to 
disregard the Sabbath. A man living with 
his family in a canvas tent, exposed to the 
inclemency of the weather, is not likely to 
stop building his house on account of Sun- 
day. Miners do not stop work, or they go 
to town to do their trading. Stores and sa- 
loons make money by keeping open, men 
form the habit of not observing Sunday, 
and decline to enforce the law. Grand ju- 
ries refuse to indict for such offences. This 
was the case in Laramie City. But the first 
grand jury which was composed in part of 
women, although there were not enough of 
women to compel the action of the men, yet 
these women managed to secure sufficient 
co-operation of the male jurors to indict 
every storekeeper and saloon-keeper in Lar- 
amie City who kept open on Sunday, (and 
the practice was almost universal.) The 
Court was at first in some perplexity, for the 
culprits included almost all our influential 
citizens. But the Judges suspended pro- 
ceedings in such cases upon their promise 
not to violate the law again, and the city 
has ever since had as quiet and ae | a 
Sunday as any New England village. The 
women vigorously ferreted out other of- 
fences. They knew where young men were 
spending their lives and money, and_ they 
applied the lash with wholesome and suc- 
cessful vigor. ° 

On petit juries the women held the men 
up to a higher tone of morality and stricter 
sense of honesty than they would have ex- 
ercised if left to themselves. It was hard 
to convict of murder with men only; but 
ths women said No! the man had violated 
the law of God and man and should be pun- 
ished, and they would sit there till the sun 
rises rather than give up. And they pre- 
vailed, and the man was justly convicted. 
Women can be more readily made to do 
what is right and honest than the average 
man in the jury box. It is proper to add in 
this connection, however, that women have 
not recently been empanneled as jurors. 
This results from several causes, among oth- 
ers from a change of judges. Chief Justice 
Howe, who originated the matter, resigned, 
and has since died. Our present judges, 
while they do not actively oppose, do not real- 
ly approve of women jurors. It has always 
been customary to accept any plea of impe- 
rative engagements on the part of women, 
and, ina new country, where it is impossible 
to obtain hired help, very few women can be 
spared from their domestic duties. 

We have had no trouble from the pres- 
ence of bad women at the polls. It has 
been said that the delicate and cultured wo- 
men would shrink away, and the bold and 
indelicate come to the front in public affairs. 
This we feared; but certainly nothing of the 
kind has happened. The best women have 
begun to take an interest, and those most 
feared have kept out of sight as a general 
thing. I will relate an incident which oc- 
curred at one of the elections, to illustrate 
that point, 

Some unprincipled politicians, who de- 
sired to deter respectable women from the 
polls by making it unpleasant to them to go 
there, induced a poor, fallen women, one 
of the lowest and vilest of her class, to go 
to the polls and speak to the women as they 
came up. She was sufficiently intoxicated 
to have the courage. The first woman she 
spoke to was a modest lady, who looked 
upon her with such a look of withering pity 
and contempt that she slunk away in shame, 
and could not be prevailed onto return. In 
several hotly-contested elections efforts have 
been made to induce vulgar women to go 
and vote, but they have in most instances 
failed. Sothe charges that the vulgar would 
take a leading part have not been realized. 
In Wyoming, as in every community where 
there is a large proportion of unmarried 
men, there are, indeed, many immoral wo- 
men. Yet the bad women do not appear in 
our politics. Ido not meanto say that none 
such vote. But, if they do, they conceal 
their character. Women do not distribute 
votes at our polls, which are now as quiet 
as a church meeting. 

At our first election, before women voted, 
we had a perfect pandemonium. The sa- 
loons were all open. Whiskey was dealt 
out freely by the candidates to all who would 
vote for them. The streets were filled with 
men partially intoxicated all armed with 
knives and pistols; it was dangerous to pass 
through them; the bullets were flying at 
random, I believe none were killed out- 
right, but many were severely wounded. 

At the next election women voted, and 
perfect order prevailed. The miners and 
railroad laborers were still there; the gam- 
blers and saloon-keepers also. (Our saloons 
are all kept by men; I do not know of one 
that is kept by a woman.) Political par- 
ties on one side and another still gave the 
saloons money to distribute free rum on 
election day. But at the polls, where be- 
fore it was so rough, perfect order prevailed, 
and has prevailed ever since. I have never 
heard of a single case of a lady being in- 
sulted or treated with disrespect at elec- 
tions. I remember a case in point, which, 
at the time, caused me much uneasiness. We 
had, at first, a large proportion of Southern 
men and of Northern Copperheads. By 
that I mean men who advocated secession, 
and came to Wyoming to escape being 
drafted. Carriages were employed by the 
candidates to bring ladies to the polls. At 
the hotel were a number of colored girls 





employed as servants. After a while a car. 
riage drove up with four of these coloreg 
girls in it. They were helped out, and as 
they went up to the polls the crowd quiet] 
parted; they voted and returned to the ear. 
riage without a word said. Then I breathed 
freely; I knew that all was safe. 

If there is any fighting now, it is at the 
saloons, and not at the polls, and if the po. 
lice are called out they are at the saloons. 
In caucus discussions the presence of 4 
few ladies is better than a whole squad of 
police; their presence allays strife, and the 
proceedings at once become orderly and 
quiet. 

The speaker drew a vivid picture of g 
far western court-room, such as has been go 
frequently described in newspapers. 

his has been changed by the presence of 
women. Lawyers took their heels off the 
table, and quit whistling and expectorating. 
the judge put his legs and feet under the 
bench where they belonged, instead of on 
top of it; the attendants and spectators 
came better dressed; the room was kept 
neat and clean. 

Since leaving the bench he had practiced 
at the bar, and unqualifiedly would prefer, 
both as judge and advocate, to have 4 
mixed jury, and he believed that the pre- 
vailing opinion among all classes. 

To show the good effect of women’s vote 
Judge Kingman instanced a recent munici- 
pal election in Laramie City, where the 
best men of both parties had united in the 
nomination of a ‘‘People’s ticket.” The ga- 
loon-keepers, knowing that the Sunday law 
against the sale of liquor would be rigidly 
enforced if this ticket was elected, got out 
another ticket the night before election, sent 
out runners to meet the floating population 
coming in from the mines, gave free liquor 
and lunches, and rolled upa very large vote. 
Finding themselves in danger of defeat, 
the ‘“‘law and order” party sent to every 
house to notify the ladies how the case 
stood, and in the afternoon the women 
turned out and worked against the saloons; 
among them many of the wives of the éa- 
Joon-keepers and candidates, and they elected 
the temperance ticket by a handsome ma- 
jority. Without the women the reformers 
would have been beaten two to one. 

I do not believe that Suffrage causes wo- 
men to neglect their domestic affairs. Cer- 
tainly such has not been the case in Wyom- 
ing; and I never heard a man complain 
that his wife was less interested in domestic 
economy because she had the right and took 
an int ..{ in making the community re- 
spectable. In the election referred to, the 
wife of the keeper of a billiard saloon no- 
tified her husband that she should do her 
best to defeat him, and did so. But so far 
from quarreling with her he said that she 
was ‘“‘perfectly right,” and expressed his 
opinion that his wife was ‘‘the better man 
of the two,” 

Judge Kingman related several instances 
of the conversion of the public men of the 
Territory to the cause, and the way in 
which they had come to regard it as one 
of the settled principles of the polity of the 
Territory. The general influence of Wo- 
man Suffrage had béen to elevate the tone 
of society and to secure the election of bet- 
ter men to office. 

Judge Kingman thought their experience 
refutes the objection that women would un- 
sex themselves. The effect of the exercise 
of political rights upon the women them- 
selves,. of course, cannot yet be fully ap- 
parent. But I think I see already a marked 
change in our women, and it is a change 
for the better. The women are not less 
womanly nor in the slightest degree less 
feminine in their conduct. But they ap- 
pear more earnest, more serious, less de- 
voted to fashion and frivolous pursuits, I 
have never known or heard of a case of do- 
mestic unhappiness caused by political dif- 
ferences, although I have known of many in 
stances where husband and wife worked 
for different tickets. Men were not less re- 
spectful toward women, but usually more 
so than in other sections. There is a 
class of men who feel -bound to be respect- 
ful toward women if they ever expect to 
be candidates for office. he female voters 
are a equal to the male in the large 
towns where 1200 or 1500 votes are cast. 
The Swede and German women nearly all 
vote, but the native Americans predomi- 
nate. At first only a few women voted; 
but at the last two elections they had voted 
almost unanimously, and more uniformly 
than the men. He believed the women had 
as full a knowledge of the public measures 
pending as the men, and often they were 
more fully informed than the men. 

Ile thought they got a higher and better 
public sentiment by the political represen- 
tation of women. Judging from his expe- 
rience he did not know of any objections 
to Woman Suffrage, and he believed it 
would be the safest course to pursue to give 
Woman that right. 

He did not think that Suffrage would 
ever be given up by the people of Wyom- 
ing, for it had commended itself to the 
good judgment of all their citizens. His 
attention was called to Utah, and he ex- 

ressed the opinion that the women of that 

rerritory had no adequate political expres- 
sion. Woman Suffrage in that Territory 
was only a mockery, and the women were 
simply used as the cat’s paw of the priest- 
hood. He did not believe the Catholic wo-, 
men in the States could be so completely 
controlled by the priests. The strongest 
opposition in the Territory to the cause had 
come from the native Americans, not from 
the foreigners. He had no fears of the in- 
fluence of the Irish Catholic women as 
voters, either in Wyoming or in Massachu- 
setts. No class of our people were so anx- 
ious for the education of their children as 
the Irish Catholic women. They could be 
trusted to vote for Temperance, every time, 
even in opposition to their husbands, be- 
eause they are the greatest sufferers from 
the intemperance of men. In answer to an 
inquiry whether Woman Suffrage would 
not result in disorder at the North End of 
Boston, Judge Kingman said he would have 
no fear of disorder at any polls where wo- 
men voted, even in the worst precincts of 
our great cities. 

For more than an hour Judge Kingman 
was subjected to a searching cross-examina- 
tion, both Ly the Committee and the au- 
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dience, giving a full and satisfactory expla- 
nation upon every point, and making a very 
favorable impression upon those present. 
H. B. B. 
——_——_ oo —_———_—_—- 
THE “REPUBLIC” ON THE RIGHTS OF 
WOME 


Eprrors Woman's JouRNAL.—The col- 
umns of the Journal headed ‘‘The Spirit of 
the Press,” suggest to me, to call your at- 
tention to a paragraph of ‘‘The Republic” for 
January, commenting on the President's 
Message. 

The Republic says: ‘“To these noble pro- 
posals of the President, we trust there may 
be added, what must be approved by all the 
best of the land, a court of legislation more 
perfectly adapted to secure on the one hand 
the manufacturing and commercial rights 
of the citizens, and on the other more effect- 
ual remedies against the frightful evils of 
intemperance, Sabbath profanation, and the 
gambling frauds of our wide-spread, mani- 
fold, diversified business operations; for the 
purity of political parties; for the rights of 
women; for the proper responsibility of the 
public press, and for the morality which is 
the only solid foundation of public virtue 
and of the stability, peace and perpetuity 
of the States.” 

The underlining ismy own, that you may 
more easily discover the point of my long 
quotation. 

As the Republic is a political magazine 
which speaks for the Republican Party, we 
are glad to see it strike the right key on this 
subject. Yours very truly, 

Exizasertu B, R. Lucta. 

Vergennes, Vt. 


—__—_—__—_2e—-—__———_ 


HOW THE WORK GETS DONE. 


It is often said that when women desire 
the ballot they will have it; bu that they 
do not care for it, and so it cannot be ex- 
pected that men will care that they should 
have it. Butif the letters that come with 
the petitions could be published, it would 
be seen how wide and pervading is the in- 
terest which expresses itself when anything 
is offered to be done. Their authors are 
not lecturers, nor writers of books nor news- 
paper correspondents, and their work is 
not known to the great public; but as the 
coral insect, silently and out of sight, builds 
up the islands of the ocean, so are these 
quiet workers building up the public sen- 
timent which will one day give to Woman 
her rightful share in making the laws that 
govern her. 

The following letter, touching in its sim- 
plicity and earnestness, is from a woman 
whose daily toil earns her daily bread, but 
who, year by year, sends to our treasury 
from five to twenty-five dollars, according 
as she has been prospered, to help the cause 
along: 

Mrs. Stone.—I send you the petition as 
you requested me. I have traveled miles 
and miles and miles, to get what signatures 
I have, and I would be — to travel 
miles and miles again, if I could only send 
you a list of names a yard long. Please 
accept what I have. 

The writer of the above will pardon the 
publication of her private letter, for the 
sake of the answer it gives to those who 
say that women do not care for political 
rights. L. 8. 


~~ = 


WORK FOR WOMEN. 





Inquiry is often made at this office, for 
persons who can be trusted with good work 
which is especially suited to women. Ca- 
pable women also sometimes leave their ad- 
dress here; and just now there are three val- 
uable women who are good copyists, and 
would do well in a lawyer's office, or at 
any kind of copying, or they would teach 
in private families. One of them is espe- 
cially able to instruct in speaking French. 
She has in eight weeks, fitted pupils who 
had no previous knowledge of French, so 
that they could make their way in Paris 
without difficulty. One could report well 
for a newspaper, and would like to give 
enough service to pay for a home while she 
devotes herself to study. 

Inquiry can be made at this office. 


L. S. 
ee. 


MEDICAL DIPLOMAS IN MICHIGAN UNI- 
VERSITY. 


Eprrors JouRNAL :—In your issue of Jan. 
15, under the title of ‘‘And for this are we 
Doctors,” it is stated that Michigan Uni- 
versity confers medical diplomas upon the 
student who has attended two courses of 
lectures of six months each. It should also 
have stated, that, before such diploma is 
given, evidence must be furnished, showing 
that the applicant has studied medicine, one 
year at least (besides the time of lectures) 
with a regular physician. This is just what 
is required in all the colleges of this country, 
with the exception of Harvard. Although 
it may be said of Michigan University that 
her term of lectures are six months, while 
in other colleges it is but four. 

I mention this not because I believe the 
time of study is long enough in any Ameri- 
can school of medicine, unless a student 
voluntarily prolongs it, but for the reason 
that Michigan University alone (among the 
best regular colleges) has conferred diplo- 
mas upon women, and I would have the 
people know that sucha diploma is as good, 
and represents as much study as one from the 





University of New York, the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York or Jef- 
ferson College, Philadelphia, 

Hoping the time may soon come, when 
the standard of medical education will be 
raised, and the opportunity given to women 
to study where the best and most thorough 
education can be gained. Iam, very truly, 

Mary E. Lirt ue, M. D. 

Weedsport, N. Y. 





7oe - 
THE GREAT AMERICAN LIBRARY. 


We are indebted to A. R. Spofford, Esq., 
the Librarian of Congress, for the annual 
report for the year 1875. As usual, this re- 
port, in its masterly condensation and 
terse simplicity, is a model of English 
style worthy of perusal, quite apart from 
the important facts it contains. In the thir- 
teen months ending January 1, 1876, the li- 
brary has increased 19350 volumes, making 
a total of 293507, besides nearly 60000 pam- 
phlets bound and unbound. The necessity 
of making some suitable provision for this 
vast and growing collection of books is, for 
the fourth time, urged upon the attention of 
the Library Committee and of Congress. 
Mr. Spofford well says that 

“The Library of Congress has, through 
the legislation of Congress, become na- 
tional in its character, and by the legal re- 
quirements of the copyright law is becom- 
ing a complete repository of the whole 
product of the American press. * * * * 
Such a library is not for one generation 
alone, but its value is developed by handing 
down to successive generations the approx- 
imately complete representation of the na- 
tion’s literature. **** It is impossible 
to believe that a great and intelligent peo- 
ple will continue to neglect making some 
suitable provision to preserve and extend 
this noble collection.” 

The Librarian humorously adds: 

“If left in its present condition the neg- 

lect of Congress will soon place its librarian 
in the unhappy predicament of presiding 
over the greatest chaos in America; but, if 
permanently provided for, with a liberal 
foresight for the future, this library will be- 
come not only one of the foremost orna- 
ments of the national capital, but a perpet- 
ual honor to the United States.” 
«If ever the right man was in the right 
place, it is Mr. Spoffordin the great Amer. 
ican Library. Surely Congress will not al- 
low this session to pass without providing 
for the erection of a suitable building 
worthy of its purpose. H. B. B. 


~ NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Montana Temperance people are at 
work for a law to close the liquor saloons 
on Sundays and election days. 

Gen. Banks came forward as a pacificator 
in the amnesty debate, but, as might have 
been expected, pleased neither party. 

The New Hampshire State election takes 
place in March, and the prohibitionists are 
already at work. 

Prof. Coit Tyler, of Michigan University, 
has recently finished a work on American 
literature which will be published some time 
next season. 

It is proposed to establish, in Bombay, a 
branch of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation. The Woman's Movement extends 
even into British India. 

About one-third of the delegates in the re 
cent Michigan Grange meeting were women, 
and the men did not seem demoralized by 
their presence.—Lansing Republican. 

A gallant bachelor member of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature, is trying to carry through 
a bill requiring the sheriff to whip every 
man convicted of beating his wife, 

The famous Singer will case has been de- 
cided in favor of Mrs. Isabella Singer, the 
woman mentioned as his rightful widow, 
the application of Mrs. Foster being denied. 

The coroner's jury on a recent case where 
an intoxicated man committed murder, ren- 
dered the verdict that the person who sold 
the liquor was guilty of murder. 

Nevada, with 55,000 inhabitants, has 900 
licensed saloons, and it is estimated that the 
cost of drinking and gambling amounts to 
$5,000,000 per year. Woman Suffrage does 
not exist in Nevada. 

The twenty-second annual meeting of the 
managers of the Dorchester Industrial School 
for Girls was held at the residence of Mrs. 
E. 8. Parkman, No. 50 Chesnut street, last 
week. 

Five girls, inmates of the Roman Catholic 
Protectory at Westchester, N. Y., effected 
their escape last week, but were arrested by 
the police in the afternoon in Morrisania, 
and returned to the Protectory. 

Chock Wond, one of the editors of a Chi- 
nese paper at San Francisco, has declared 
his intention of taking out naturalization 
papers in the United States District Court, 
which will test the question of the right of 
Mongolians to become citizens and voters. 

Meissonier's latest picture, which is also 
his largest, is now on exhibition in Paris. 
It is three feet square, and is called ‘‘Eigh- 
teen Hundred and Seven.” The subject is 
one of Napoleon’s first victories, and the 
Emperor is represented on the middle of 
the field of battle, with all his marshals 
and troops around him, a troop of cavalry 
riding up to join in the shout of victory. 
A body of cuirassiers are seen galloping 
away in the background with a flood of 
light falling on them. 











The proposition to apply the $12,000 an- 
nually appropriated for libraries, to optn- 
ing, after school hours, a school-room in 
each ward as a public reading room, forms 
the substance of a petition to the Legisla- 
ture which is in circulation in New York. 

The young men of North Adams, Mass., 
concluded, Friday evening, not to let the 
women vote, and, as a consequence, one of 
the number, James Paul of the ‘‘Notch,” 
fell and broke a leg while going home from 
the debate.—Springfield Republican. 

A Reform Club in Maine, last week, dis- 
cussed the question; Resolved, That women 
can do more than men to suppress the sale 
of intoxicating liquors. Ifthe Reform Club 
can tell us how women can suppress the 
liquor traffic without the ballot, we shall be 
glad to know. 

Mr. Charles Lynde, of New York, (but 
now residing in Princeton, N. J.,)has written 
to the President of Princeton College, offer- 
ing a donation of $5,000 to stimulate and 
encourage college debating, as suggested by 
Dr. McCosh in his address at the opening 
of the term. 

The seventy-third birthday of Mrs. Sarah 
Helen Whitman, of Providence, the grace- 
ful and well-known poetess, Wednesday, 
was observed by the meeting at her house 
of a number of her personal friends and 
admirers, who presented her with some 
choice paintings of flowers and books. 

In these days of impulsive speaking, says 
Zion's Herald, we proffer the following 
admirable counsel concentrated into musi- 
cal lines. CEsop never condensed more wis- 
dom into a smaller space: 

“If you your lips would keep from slips, 
Five things observe with care: 
Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where.” 

The daughter of M. Benoist, a Vendeean 
school-master, has passed a brilliant exami- 
nation for the degree of bachelor of letters 
at the University of Poitiers, in France, and, 
the other day, the Birkbeck Institution of 
London, a large old college, distributed the 
first prizes in modern language and ‘‘ad- 
vanced mathematics” to three women. 

A telescope has been recently presented 
to Oberlin College by a former pupil, Mr. 
Kenyon Cox, brother to General J. D. Cox. 
It has a seven inch aperture, with a focal 
length of eight feet. General Cox had it 
fitted up at his own expense, and it now 
lies in the President’s office. The Faculty 
have not yet decided where to place it. 

Dr. Stebbins’ enthusiasm regarding Miss 
Thomas’ well-earned victory in the intercol- 
legiate contest as the best Greek scholar, 
would have been doubled had he known 
that her preparation for college was made 
at the admirable Preparatory School of An- 
tioch College, where she was fitted for the 
Cornell University. —Christian Register. 

The Hon. B. F. Hayes has startled the 
State with a remarkable report. He is not, 
as may from this be inferred, the first or 
the only State Director of the Boston and 
Albany Railroad we have ever had, but he 
is certainly the first to suspect the position 
to be more than a mere ornament, or to 
give any sign of a reason for his official ex- 
istence.—Boston News. 

The Springfield Republican finds it diffi- 
cult to see why the railroads should make 
an exception in favor of members of the 
Legislature, in the abolition of free passes. 
If itis on the ground of public interest, it 
certainly is of equal and even more impor- 
tance that reporters of daily journals pass- 
ing to and fro in the collection of news 
should have the privilege of free passage. 

Another member of the Boston bar, Mr. 
Edwin Morton, has been visiting Japan, in 
his tour round the world, and, like many 
other Americans, finds those islands charm- 
ing, and the peoplea pleasure to know. He 
addressed a company of Japanese students 
at Yokohama for an hour and a half, just 
before Thanksgiving, on the early settle- 
ment of America. 

Barnstable County, Massachusetts, had 137 
male and 113 female teachers in her district 
schools in 1835, against 54 males and 172 fe- 
males in 1874. Atthe former date the high- 
est wages paid per month for males were 
$21.80 and board, and for females $8.21 and 
board ; in 1874, the average wages per month 
for male teachers, including board, varied 
from $110 to $52, and for female teachers 
from $42 to $22. 

The Boston Co-operative Building Com- 
pany, last year, derived $22,634 from their 
properties, and expended $20,340, included 
in which were two dividends aggregating 
7 per cent.,on a capital of $217,300. 
They own houses in East Canton street, 
Webster avenue, and Dorchester, which are 
let in suites of rooms to good tenants at 
reasonable rates. Martin Brimmer is Presi- 
dent, and Abby W. May, Secretary. 


At the recent meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association, Professor Pea- 
body spoke of ‘‘Universal Suffrage, and the 
great danger that threatened the republic 
from the fact that the intelligent, cultivated 
voter was often absent from the ballot box, 
while the uneducated, the drift, and the 
masses were always present.” But the 
Professor ought to know that Universal 
Suffrage does not exist and never has ex- 
isted anywhere in the United States outside 
of the Territory of Wyoming. 





The Legislature of Minnesota, following 
the example of that of lowa, has just con- 
summated a number of constitutional amend- 
ments, among which is one giving women 
the right to vote upon all questions relating 
to school affairs and making them eligible 
for school officers. This may be consider- 
ed incipient Woman Suffrage; nevertheless 
we are quite willing to see it tried. — Chicago 
Advance. 

Jumes Birney, appointed to the ministry 
at The Hague, is a son of James G. Birney 
of Abolition days, and brother of General 
D. B. Birney of war fame. He is a wealthy 
resident of Bay City, Mich., and has held a 
large number of prominent positions in 
Michigan. He is over fifty years of age, 
and a gentleman of scholarly tastes and 
high social connections. 

At the recent Major examination of the 
English pharmaceutical society, Miss Isa- 
bella G. Clarke, having passed the examina- 
tion satisfactorily, was admitted a pharma- 
ceutical chemist. There are several ladies 
on the register as ‘‘chemists and drug- 
gists,” but this is the first instance in Great 
Britain in which a lady has passed the 
Major examination as a pharmaceutical 
chemist. 

The value of women as detectives in the 
liquor-selling business is suggested by a 
suit against Philip Talcott, who escaped 
punishment, probably because he was tried 
before Judge Smith of Meriden. Mrs. 
William Sirret and Mrs. Jennie Parsons 
got the former’s little daughter to buy liquor 
at Talcott’s saloon for her father, who was 
an old soaker. The women happened in at 
the same time, to buy candy, and to be wit- 
nesses of the sale. Judge Smith decided 
they had a good case in itself, but, as the 
papers were made out charging the sale of 
the liquor to the father instead of the little 
girl, he discharged the prisoner. 

The fair in progress at Boffin’s Bower dur- 
ing the past week, for raising funds with 
which to provide dinners for poor working 
girls out of employment, meets with a de- 
gree of success worthy of the object for 
which it was projected. The hall is thronged 
day and evening by those interested in the 
cause, and the amounts received thus far, 
have been fully up to expectations. The 
boys in the State Prison have shown a deep 
interest in the undertaking, and have con- 
tributed a variety of articles of their handi- 
work, from which will be realized at least 
$125, In addition to this, they have con- 
tributed a purse of $22, made up of sums 
varying from twenty-five to fifty cents, 
which was earned by them in their cells. 

The widow who purchased one share in 
the Eastern railroad, three years ago, at a 
price above par, wants to know why it is, 
with all the passenger and merchandise pat- 
ronage, said road has had, that it has come 
to its present status?—Why was the salary 
of the President put at $20,000 when the 
receipts of the road were falllng off, and 
when the stock was depreciating? and why 
was not this fact made known to the stock- 
holders? why were investments made in 
other roads contrary to law, when any busi- 
ness man of ordinary capacity would not 
place his own funds there? Gentlemen 
Directors, speak or resign. 


The Massachusetts Club at Young’s Ho- 
tel on Saturday last adopted the following, 
presented trough a committee of which 
Mr. Samuel B. Noyes was chairman: 

Resolved: That in the death of Samuel G. Howe, an 
accomplished scholar, a warm and enlightened © on 
ot, a brave, self-sacrincing NG pivgresmye phllan. 
throp{st, a citizen of Massachusetts who has shed a 
radiant luster on her name, and a beloved member of 
this Association, whose counsels he guided and whoge 
spirit he warmed and elevated, the country and the 
world have met with an irreparable loss for which hu- 
manity will always mourn, 

Resolved: That this resolution be communicated to 
the family of Dr. Howe as a manifestation ¢f the sor- 
row of his friends here, with whom he las been so 
long and s9 dearly connected. 

Interesting and impressive remarks were 
made by Ex-Gov. Claflin, who presided, 
Estes Howe, John B. Alley, Samuel B. 
Noyes, Dr. George B. Loring, Edgar J. 
Sherman, J. M. S. Williams, Charles W. 
Slack, Henry B. Blackwell, J. F. Manning 


and others. 
- BUSINESS NOTICES, 
Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus., 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 


pound bears the name of James PyLe. Nonegenuine 
without. 24w4 














A Young Colored Woman would like a sit- 
uation as seamstress. Is willing to assist in house- 
work, or in teaching little children. Good references 
given. Apply to HARRIET H. ALLEN, 

38 Winchester St., Boston. 





“A Slight Cold,” Coughs, — Few are 
aware of the importance of checking a cough or 
“SLIGHT COLD” which would yield to a mild reme- 
dy, if neglected, often attacks the lungs. “‘Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches” give sure and almost immediate 
relief. Tw4 





For Throat Diseases and affections of 
the chest, “Brown's Bronchial Troches,” are of 
value. For Coughs, Irritation of the Throat caused 
by eold, or Unusual Exertion of the vocal organs, in 
speaking in public, or singjng, they produce bene 
ficial results. 1lw5 


EVERY LADY WANTS TO KNOW 


how her ribbons, ties, scarfs, dresses, &c., which have 
faded, or are of an unfashionable color, can be color- 
ed so as to be as good as new, and justinstyle. This 
is the way: Use LEAMON’s ANALINE Dyes. With 
each package of them are full directions for coloring 
any articleany color. The processes are very easy and 
very quick, and you cannot fail. Give them one trial 
and be convinced. Ask your Druggist for the book 
of instructions, which gives much valuable informa- 
tion, besides receipts for dyeing. 4w3. 








ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association as- 
sembled in Wesleyan Hall last Tuesday af- 
ternoon at 2 o'clock. 

There was a very large audience present 
when Mrs. Lucy Stone called the gathering 
to order. The President, Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, not being in the hall at the 
time. 

A. Brownson A.cort predicted the ear- 
ly triumph of the cause, and noticed the 
growing feeling that Woman was the equal 
of Man on the higher plane, though not on 
the lower plane. All that is needed is that 
man shall understand Woman aright. It 
did not take a superior woman to know 
what a man is, but it takes a superior man 
to know what a woman is, The future of 
the nation depended upon the success of this 
movement; that through them base men 
were to be kept out of office. Woman’s in- 
stinct wouid teach men how to frame laws, 
as she would best understand human na- 
ture and how those laws would act. He 
prayed the women to take these legislative 
matters out of men’s hands and save the na- 
tion, and had no doubt they would take 
courage and assert their rights as citizens. 

Rev. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE took the 
chair at the close of Mr. Alcott’s remarks. 
He expressed his regrets that lack of time 
had prevented his giving more full attention 
to the duties of his position as President of 
the Association, but had at least one qualifi- 
cation for it; viz., that he appreciated the 
honor and felt the deepest interest in the 
movement. 

He congratulated his hearers upon the 
steady advance of the cause. The convic- 
tion that women should become more and 
more the companion of men is growing fast, 
perhaps not so much among politicians as 
among the common people, and hence, even 
when we see politicians offering opposition 
to it we are assured that it is advancing in 
favor with the people. When people begin 
to argue in earnest against this cause it is 
found that it grows more and more. One 
of the arguments against it, most favored by 
its opponents, is the objection to universal 
Suffrage, the votes by the ignorant classes. 
But he contended that instead of the stabil- 
ity of the public affairs being threatened, 
women would give to the politics of the 
country a conservative spirit. Women will 
always love to have law, order and virtue 
established in the country, and therefore the 
more this objection is looked at, it will be 
seen to be without force. One of the great 
considerations in favor of the movement is 
the beneficial results it will have upon edu- 
cation, The moment it becomes Woman’s 
duty to take her part in the great questions 
of public policy that moment politics will 
be ennobled, and men who now hold politi- 
cal life in disrespect will come forward and 
interest themselves in all matters affecting 
the nation’s welfare. 

BUSINESS OF THE MEETING. 

Mr. Lorarop moved that acommittee of 
seven be chosen, by nominution at large, to 
nominate officers for the ensuing year, and 
also to prepare resolutions. The Commit- 
tee chosen was composed of the following: 
Messrs. Lothrop, Blackwell, 8. 8. Foster, 
Mrs. Isaac Ames, Rev. Geo. H. Vibbert, 
Dr. Mercy B. Jackson and Mrs. Robinson. 

Lucy Stone, Mrs. Cheney, Mrs. Baxter 
and Mrs. Harper were chosen a Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. Joun FRETWELL, Jr., of London, 
England, was invited to give a statement in 
relation to the cause in Europe. He be- 





lieved that the cause had progressed farthe~. 


in England than in = Sey. He - 

interesting accounts of the progrese : 
cause in Germany, Senewy. peed 
countries, -— felt ae: the women of this 
country had reason for : “ 
pa y great encourage 

MR. B.D, Ciexey expressed her ear- 
néstiiess in this matter. Women could 
raise man higher, and to accomplish this 
work they must have suffrage; they can 
raise the standard of manhood, so that te 
have public favor, politiclans will appeal 
through purity and integrity of character. 

W. I. Bowprren gave an encouraging 
word to the audience. Let us work on, in 
undowbting faith of ultimate success. 

Mrs. Ricuarps, who is identified with the 
Woman’s Temperance movement, had found 
enough in her temperance work to show 
that the aid of women in all good move- 
ments was necessary. She had put on the 
armor of this cause by God’s influence, and 
should not throw it off till the politics of 
the country were purified by women. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman congratulated 
the friends of Suffrage, and that was a 
good deal for one to do who had just been 
out canvassing in behalf of the movement. 
She had found a state of things which in- 
dicated that Woman Suffrage was almost 
here; that it is certain to come soon; as the 
attitude of the intelligent men and women 
of the State is in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage. 

Lortna Moopy thought we had only 
brought in one-half of our working forces; 
and that is the reason we are not much 
ahead of where Plato was 2500 years ago. 
We have been like a man rowing a boat 
with an oar out on one side; we have been 
going round and round, and not ahead. 

hat is wanted in our institutions is the 
motherly quality to establish the equilib- 
rium in the forces. Until we do have this 
we cannot on 

Mr. 8. C. Fay, of Southboro’, thought 
we could trust the liquor law in the hands 
of female voters and legislators. He had 
made some investigations and had found 
that not over 5 per cent. of the women got 
drunk or used tobacco. Temperance peo- 

le could not have prohibition till we had 

oman Suffrage. e did not want to wait 

twenty-five years for the victory, and did 
not believe he should have to do so. 

Upon the proposition of the President, 
Miss Aveusta MoEpeEr of Eisenach, Saxe- 
Weimar, Germany, was unanimously elected 
corresponding member of the Association. 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 40. 
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__ POETRY. 


MY WIFE AND I. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





We're drifting out to isles of peace, 
We let the weary world go by; 
We sail away o'er summer seas, 
My wife and I. 
We bear to rest in regions fair 
The faltering spirit of the mind; 
The kingdom wide of toil and care 
We leave behind. 
How poor to us the proudest prize 
For which earth's weary millions sigh; 
Our meed we see in two dear eyes, 
My wife and I. 
This way and that the races go, 
All seeking some way to be blest; 
Nor dream the joy they never know 
Is how to rest. 
The travailing nations rise and fall, 
They lift the palm, they bear the rue; 
Yet bliss is this, to know through all 
That one is true. 
They perish swift, the gala flowers, 
The lauding people love to fling; 
Waits silence, dearth, and lonely hours 
The once-crowned king. 
But never shall he faint or fall; 
Who lists to hear o'er every fate 
The sweeter and the higher call 
Of his true mate. 
I hear it wheresoe’er I rove; 
She holds me safe from shame or sin; 
The holy temple of her love 
I worship in. 
We're drifting out to realms of peace; 
We let the weary world go by; 
We sail away o'er summer seas, 
My wife and I. 
We sail to regions calm and still, 
To bring in time to all behind 
The service of exalted will, 
Of tranquil mind. 
The fading shores grow far and dim, 
The stars are lighting in the sky; 
We sail away to Ocean's hymn, 
My wife and I. 
— Independent. 
we 


A GOOD MORNING. 


BY ESTHER BOSWORTH. 


Good morning! love, good morning! 
I would that I were by, 
To receive this fresh day’s greeting 
From lip, and cheek. and eye, 
But, alas! I cannot stay, love. 
I've only time to cry, 
Good morning! love, good morning! 
Good morning! love, good morning! 
Amid its busy din, 
Just leave the gate ajar, 
Perhaps I may creep in, 
To whisper in your spirit’s ear, 
Where the veil ‘twixt flesh is thin 
Good morning! good morning! 


LETTY’S TRAMP. 














BY LOUISE M. ALCOTT. 
[ 

Letty sat on the doorstep one breezy sum- 
mer day, looking down the road and wish- 
ing with all her heart that something pleas- 
ant would happen. She often did this; and 
one of her earliest delights when a lonely 
child was to sit there with a fairy book up- 
on her knee, waiting and watching in all 
good faith for something wonderful to hap- 
pen. 

In those days Cinderella’s golden coach 
dashing round the corner to carry her away 
was the favorite dream; but at eighteen one 
thinks more of the prince than either golden 
coach or splendid ball. But no prince as 
yet had cut his way through the grove of 
‘Jaylocks” round the gate, and the little 
beauty still dreamed waking dreams on the 
doorstep, with her work forgotten in her lap. 

Behind her in the quaint, quiet room Aunt 
Liddy dozed in her easy chair, the clock 
ticked, the bird chirped, old Bran snapped 
lazily at the flies, and nothing else broke 
the hush that brooded over the place. It 
was always so, and Letty often felt as if an 
earthquake would be a blessed relief to the 
dreadful monotony of her life. 

To-day it was peculiarly trying, for a 
slight incident had ruffled the calm; and, 
though it lasted but a moment, it had given 
Letty a glimpse into that lovely ‘‘new world 
that is the old.” A carriage containing a 
gay young couple on their honeymoon trip 
had stopped at the gate, for the bride had a 
fancy for a draught from the mossy well, 
and the bridegroom blandly demanded that 
her whim be gratified. 

Letty served them, and while one pretty 
girl slaked her thirst the other watched her 
with admiring eyes and a tender interest, 
touched by envy. It was all over in a min- 
ute. Then bonny bride and enamored bride- 
groom rolled away on that enchanted jour- 
ney which is taken but once in a lifetime, 
leaving a cloud of dust behind and a deeper 
discontent in Letty’s heart. 

With a long sigh she had gone back to 
her seat, and closing her eyes upon a world 
that could offer her so little, fell a-dreaming 
again, tilla rough voice startled her wide 
awake, 

“I say, miss, can you give a poor fellow 
a bite and a sup?” 

Opening her eyes, she saw a sturdy tramp 
leaning over the low gate, so ragged, dusty, 
worn, and weary that she forgave the look 
of admiration in the bold black eyes which 
had been fixed on her longer than she knew. 
Before she could answer, however, Aunt 
Liddy, a hospitable old soul, called out from 
within: 

“Certin; certin. Set right down on the 
doorstep and rest a spell, while we see what 
we can do about vittles.” 

Letty vanished into the pantry, and the 





man threw himself down inthe shady porch, 
regardless of Bran’s suspicious growl. He 
pulled off his hat, stretched out his tired 
limbs, and leaned his rough head back 
among the woodbine leaves, with a long 
breath, as if nearly spent. 

When Letty brought him a plate of bread 
and meat he took it from her so eagerly and 
with such a ravenous look that she shrank 
back involuntarily. Seeing which, he said, 
with a poor attempt at a laugh: 

“You needn't be afraid. I look like a 
rough customer; but I won’t hurt you.” 

‘‘Lawful sakes! We ain’t no call to be 
afraid of no one, though we be lone women; 
for Bran is better’n a dozen men. A lamb 
to them he knows; but let any one try to 
pester Letty, and I never see a fiercer beast,” 
said Aunt Liddy, as the girl went back for 
more food, seeing the stranger's need. 

“He knows I’m all right, and makes 
friends at once, yousee;” answered the tramp 
with a satisfied nod, as Bran, after a brief 
investigation, sat down beside him, with a 
pacified wag of the tail. 

“Well, never! He don’t often do that 
to strangers. Guess you're fond of dumb 
critters,” said Aunt Liddy, much impressed 
by Bran’s unusual condescension. 

“They've been my best friends, and I 
don’t forget it,” returned the man, giving 
the dog a bone, though half starved himself. 

Something in the tone, the act, touched 
Letty’s tender heart, and made her own 
voice very sweet and cordial as she said: 

“Please have some milk. It’s nice and 
cold.” 

The tramp put up both hands to take the 
bowl, and as he did so looked into a face so 
full of compassion that it seemed like an 
angel's leaning down to comfort a lost and 
weary soul. Hard as life had been to the 
poor fellow, it had not spoiled him yet; as 
was plainly proved by the change that soft- 
ened his whole face, like magic, and trem- 
bled in the voice that said, as if it were a 
sort of grace, ‘‘God bless you, miss,” as he 
bent his head and drank. 

Only a look of human sympathy and hu- 
man gratitude; yet, in the drawing of a 
breath, it cast out Letty’s fear, and made 
the stranger feel as if he had found friends, 
for it was the touch of Nature that makes 
the whole world kin. Every one seemed to 
feel its influence, Bran turned his benevo- 
lent eyes approvingly from his mistress to 
his new friend: the girl sat down confiding- 
ly; and the old lady began to talk, for, be- 
ing fond of chat, she considered a stranger 
as a special providence. 

‘‘Where be you travelin’?” 

‘No where in particular.” 

‘‘Where did you come from, then?” con- 
tinued Aunt Liddy, undaunted by the short 
answer. 

‘California.’ 

“Do tell! Guess you’ve been one of the 
rovin’ sort; ain’t you?” 

‘‘Haven’t done much else.” 

“It don’t appear to have agreed with you 
remarkable well,” said the blunt old lady, 
peering at him over her spectacles. 

“Tf I hadn’t had the devil’s own luck, I'd 
have been a rich man, instead of a beggar,” 
answered the tramp, with a grim look and 
an ireful knitting of his black brows. 

“Been unfort’nate, have you? I’m sorry 
for that; but it ‘pears to me them as stays 
to home and works stiddy does better than 
them that goes huntin’ after luck,” observed 
Aunt Liddy, feeling it her duty to give a 
word of advice. 

“Shouldn't wonder if you were right, 
ma'am. But some folks haven’t got any 
home to stay in; and fellows of my sort 
have to hunt after luck, for it won't come 
to ’em.”’ 

‘‘Ain’t you got no friends, young man?” 

“Not one. Lost the last yesterday.” 

“Took suddin’, I suppose?’ and the old 
lady’s face was full of interest as she put 
the question. 

‘‘Drowned.” 

‘Merciful sakes! How did it happen?” 

“Got hurt, couldn’t be cured, so [drowned 
him, and——” 

“What!” shrieked Aunt Liddy, upsetting 
her footstool with a horrified start. 

“Only a dog, ma'am. I couldn't carry 
him, wouldn't leave him to suffer; so put 
him out of pain and came on alone.” 

The tramp had ceased eating, and sat with 
his head on his hand in a despondent atti- 
tude, that told his story better than words. 
His voice was gruffer than ever as he spoke 
of his dog; but the last word was husky, 
and he put his hand on Bran’s head with a 
touch that won the good creature’s heart en- 
tirely and made him lick the downcast face, 
with a little whine of sympathy and satis- 
faction. p 

Letty’s eyes were full, and Aunt Liddy 
took snuff and settled her footstool, feeling 
that something must be done for one who 
showed signs of being worth the saving. 

‘‘Poor creter! And you was fond of him?” 
she said in a motherly tone; for the man of 
five or six and twenty was but a boy to her. 

“I'd have been a brute if I wasn’t fond of 
him, for he stuck to me when all the other 
fellows cut me, and tried to drag himself 
along with a broken leg, rather than leave 
me. Talk about friends. Give me a dumb 
animal if you want one worth having.” 

A bitter tone was in the man’s voice and 
a wrathful spark kindled in his eyes, as if 





wrong as well as want had made him what 
he was. 

“Rest a little and tell us about California. 
A neighbor went there, and we like to hear 
news of that great, splendid place.” 

Letty spoke, and the half-eager, half-tim- 
id voice was very winning, especially to 
one who seldom heard such now. Seeing 
her kindly interest, and glad to pay for his 
meal in the only way he could, the man 
told some of his adventures in brief but 
graphic words, while the old woman plied 
him with questions and the young one lis- 
tened with a face so full of pretty wonder 
that the story-teller was inspired to do his 
best. 

Aunt Liddy’s cap-frills stood erect with 
horror at some of the hair-breadth escapes 
recounted; but to Letty it was better than 
any romance she had ever read to listen to 
tales full of danger and hardship, told by a 
living voice and face to face with the chief 
actor in them all, who unconsciously be- 
trayed that he possessed many of the manly 
attributes women most admire. 

‘After adventures like these, I don’t won- 
der it seems hard to settle down, as other 
folks do,” she said, warmly, when the man 
stopped short, as if ashamed of talking so 
much of his own affairs. 

“T wouldn't mind trying it, though,” he 
answered, as he glanced about the sunny 
little room, so homelike and reposeful and 
so haunted by all the sweet influences that 
touch men’s hearts when most forlorn. 

“You'd better,” said Aunt Liddy, decid- 
edly. ‘Git work and stick to it; and if 
luck don’t come, bread and butter will, and 
ina world of woe mebby that’s about as 
much as any one on us ought to expect.” 

“T have tried to get it. But I’m sucha 
hard-looking chap no one wants me; and I 
don’t blame ’m. Look at that hat, now. 
Ain’t that enough to spoil a man’s chance, 
let alone his looks.” The young fellow 
held up a battered object with such a comi- 

cal mixture of disgust and indignation that 
Letty could not help laughing; and the 
blithe sound was so contagious that the 
wanderer joined in it, cheered already by 
rest and food and kindly words. 

‘It’s singular what store men folks do 
set by their hats. My Moses could’t never 
read his paper till he’d put on his’n, and as 
for driving a nail bare-headed, in doors or 
out, he’d never think of such a thing,” said 
Aunt Liddy, with the air of one well-versed 
in the mysterious ways of men folks. 

But Letty dropped her hands, as if a 
brilliant idea had flashed upon her, and, 
running to the back entry, returned with a 
straw hat, brown and dusty, but shady, 
whole, and far more appropriate to the sea- 
son that the ragged felt the man was eyeing 
hopelessly. 

“It isn’t very good; but it might do fora 
time. We only keep it to scare folks, and 
I don’t feel afraid now. Would you mind 
if I gave it to you?” stammered Letty, col- 
oring up, as she tried to offer her poor gift 
courteously. 

“Mind! I guess I'd be glad to get it, fit 
or no fit,’ and, dropping the old hat, the 
tramp clapped on the new one, making his 
mirror of the bright eyes before him. 

‘It does nicely, and you're very wel- 
come,” said the girl, getting rosier still, for 
there was something beside gratitude in the 
brown face that had lost the dogged, dan- 
gerous look it wore at first. 

‘Now, if you was to wash up and smooth 
that hair of yourn a trifle, you’d be a like- 
ly-looking young man; and if you're civil- 
spoken and willin’ to lend a hand anywheres 
you'll git work, I ain’t a doubt,” observed 
Aunt Liddy, feeling a growling interest in 
the wayfarer, and, womanlike, acknowledg- 
ing the necessity of putting the best foot 
foremost. 

Letty ran for basin and towel, and, point- 
ing to the well, modestly retired into the 
kitchen, while Aunt Liddy watched the 
vigorous scrubbing that went on in the yard, 
for the tramp splashed the water about like 
a Newfoundland dog, and Bran assisted at 
the brief toilet with hospitable zeal. 

It seemed as if a different man came out 
from that simple baptism; for the haggard 
cheek had a glow upon it, the eyes had lost 
their hopelessness, and something like cour- 
age and self-respect shone in the face that 
looked in at the door as the stranger gave 
back basin and towel, saying. with a wave 
of the old straw hat. 

“I’m heartily obliged, ma'am. Would 
you kindly tell me how far it is to the next 
big town?” 

**Twenty miles. The cars will take you 
right there and the deepo ain't fur,” an- 
swered Aunt Libby, showing the way. 

The man glanced at his ragged shoes, 
then squared his broad shoulders, as if brac- 
ing himself for the twenty long hot miles 
that his weary feet must carry him, since 
his pockets were empty, and he could not 
bring himself to ask for anything but food 
enough to keep life in him. 

“Good-bye, ma'am, and God bless you.” 
And, slouching the hat over his eyes, he 
limped away, escorted to the gate by Bran. 

At the turn of the road he stopped and 
looked back as wistfully as ever Letty had 
done along the shadowy road, and as he 
looked it seemed as if he saw a younger 
self setting off with courage, hope and en- 
ergy upon the journey, which alas! had 
ended here. His eye went to the old well, 





as if there had been some healing in its 
water; then turned to the porch, where he 
had been fed and comforted, and lingered 
there as if some kindly memory warmed 
his solitary heart. 

Just then a little figure in blue gingham 
ran out and came fluttering after him, ac- 
companied by Bran, in a state of riotous de- 
light. Rosy and breathless, Letty hurried 
to him, and, looking up with a face full of 
the innocent compassion that never can of- 
fend, she said, offering a parcel, neatly 
folded up. 

‘‘Aunt Liddy sends you some dinner; and 
this, so that you needn't walk, unless you 
like, you are so lame.” 

As if more touched than he cared to 
show, the man took the food, but gently 
put away the little roll of greenbacks, say- 
ing quickly: 

“Thank you for this; but I can’t take 
your money.” 

‘‘We ain't rich, but we love to help folks. 
So you needn't be proud about it.” And 
Letty looked ruffled at his refusal. 

‘ll take something else, if you don’t 
mind,” said the tramp, pulling off his hat, 
with a sudden smile that made his face look 
young and comely. 

‘What is it?” And Letty looked up so 
innocently that it was impossible to resist 
the impulses of a grateful heart. 

His answer was to stoop and kiss the 
blooming cheek, that instantly grew scar- 
let with girlish shame and anger as she 
turned to fly. Catching her by the hand, 
he said, penitently: 

“IT couldn’t help it, you’re so good to me. 
Don’t begrudge me a kiss for luck. I need 
it, God knows!” 

The man’s real destitution and despair 
broke out in these words, and he grasped 
the little hand as if it was the only thing 
that kept him from the manifold tempta- 
tions of a desperate mood. 

It thrilled the girl like a cry for help and 
made her forget everything except that a 
fellow-creature suffered. She shook the big 
hand warmly, and said, with all her heart: 

‘You're welcome, if it helps you. Good- 
bye and good luck to you!” and ran away 
as fast as she had come. 

The man stood motionless and watched 
her till she vanished, then turned and 
tramped sturdily on, muttering to himself, 
with a suspicious gruffness in his voice: 

“If I had a little mate like that alongside, 
I know my luck would turn.” 


IL. 

A wild December night, with bitter wind 
and blinding snow, reigned outside the long, 
rude building, lighted only by furnace fires, 
that went roaring up the tall chimneys, 
whence poured clouds of smoke and show- 
ers of sparks, like beacons through the 
storm. No living thing appeared in that 
shadowy place except a matronly gray cat, 
sitting bolt upright upon an old rug spread 
over a heap of sand near one of the fires. 
A newspaper and a tin pail were beside her, 
and she seemed to have mounted guard, 
while the watchman of the foundry went 
his rounds. 

A door stood haif open upon the sheltered 
side of the building; and suddenly, as if 
blown thither like a storm-driven bird, a 
little figure came fluttering in, breathless, 
half-frozen, and quite bewildered by a long 
struggle with the pitiless gale. Feebly 
brushing away the snow that blinded her, 
the poor thing looked about her with fright- 
ened eyes; and, seeing no one but the cat, 
seemed to take courage and crept toward 
the fire, as if suffering for the moment con- 
quered fear. 

“Oh! Pussy, let me warm myself one 
minute, for I’m perished with the cold,” she 
whispered, stretching two benumbed hands 
to the blaze. 

The cat opened her yellow eyes, and, evi- 
dently glad to meet one of her own sex, be- 
gan to purr hospitably as she rustled across 
the newspaper to greet her guest. There 
was something inexpressibly comforting in 
the sound; and, reassured by it, the girl 
pushed back her drenched hat, shook her 
snowy garments, and drew a long breath, 
like one nearly spent. Yet even while she 
basked in the warmth that was salvation, 
her timid eyes glanced about the great, 
gloomy place, and her attitude was that of 
one ready to fly ata moment’s warning. 

Presently a step sounded on a flight of 
stairs leading tosome loft above. The wan- 
derer started likea hare, and, drawing near- 
er to the door, paused as if to catch a 
glimpse of the approaching face before she 
fled away into the storm, that howled just 
then with a violence which might well daunt 
a stouter heart. 

A tall man, in a rough coat, with grizzled 
hair and beard under an old fur cap, came 
slowly down the steps, whistling softly to 
himself, as he swung his lantern to and fro. 

“‘An old man, and the cat is fond of him. 
I guess I'll dare to ask my way, or I'll never 
get home,” thought the girl, as her eye 
scanned the new-comer with a woman’s 
quickness. 

An involuntary rustle of her dress caught 
his ear, and lifting the lantern, he saw her 
at once; but did not speak, as if afraid of 
frightening her still more, for her pale face 
and the appealing gesture of the outstretch- 
ed hand, told her fear and need better than 
her hurried words: 


“Oh! please, I've lost my way and am 
nearly frozen. Could I warm myself a bit 
and find out where lam?” 

“Of course, you may. Why, bless your 
heart, I wouldn't turn a dog out such a night 
as this, much lessa poor, little soul like 
you,” answered the man, in a hearty tone, 
that rang true on the listening ear of the 
girl 

Then he hung up the lantern, put a stool 
nearer the fire, and beckoned her to ap- 
proach. But even the kindly words and 
act failed to win the timid creature; for she 
drew back as he advanced, gave a glance at 
the door, and said, as if consciously appeal- 
ing to the best instincts of the man, whom 
she longed yet feared to trust: 

“Thank you; but it’s getting late and I 
ought to be getting on, if I knew the way. 
Perhaps you've got some girls of your own, 
so you can understand how scared I am to 
be lost at night and in such a strange place 
as this.” 

The man stared, then laughed, and, shak- 
ing the snow from his curly hair and beard, 
showed himself to be a young and pleasant- 
looking fellow, with a merry eye, an hon- 
est brown face, and a hearty voice. 

“You thought I was an old chap, did you? 
Wish I was, if it would be any comfort to 
you. I've got no little girls, neither, more’s 
the pity; but you needn't be afraid of me, 
though it is late and lonely. Why, Lord 
love you, child, I’m not a brute! Sit down 
and thaw out, while you tell me where you 
want to go.” 

The half-indignant tone of the man made 
his guest feel as if she had insulted him; 
and she obeyed him with a docility which 
appeased his anger at once, Seating her- 
self upon the stool, she leaned toward the 
fire with an irrepressible shiver, and tried to 
keep her teeth from chattering as she told 
her little story. 

“T want work badly, and went along way, 
hoping to get some. But I didn’t find it, 
and that discouraged me very much. I had 
no money, so had to walk, and the storm 
got so badI lost my way. Then I was 
scared and half-frozen, and so bewildered I 
think I'd have died if I hadn’t seen the light 
and come in here.”’ 

“T guess you would. And the best thing 
you can do now, is to stop till the storm lifts, 
Shouldn’t wonder if it did about midnight,” 
said the man, stirring up the red embers, as 
if anxious to do something for her comfort. 

‘But that is so late, and I must be ever so 
far away from home; for 1 came over the 
wrong bridge. Oh, me! What shall I do?” 
And the poor thing wrung her hands in dis- 
may. 

‘Won't your folks go to look for you?” 

“T haven't any one in the world to care 
forme. The woman where I board won't 
trouble herself; or she'll think I’ve run away, 
because I owe her money. No;I might be 
dead in the river, and no one would mind!” 
sighed the girl, leaning her head on her 
hands, while some bright, disheveled hair fell 
over her face, as if to hide its youth and in- 
nocence from a world that seemed to have 
no shelter for either. 

‘That's hard! But don’t you be down- 
hearted, child. Things often mend when 
they seem worst. I know; for I’ve been 
through the mill, and had friends raised up 
to me when I'd about done with living, as 
a bad job. I can’t leave here till sunrise; 
but T'll do the best I can for you till then. 
Dan will be along early, and he'll see to you, 
if you can’t trust me; for he is as gray as a 
badger, and he’s got six girls of his own, if 
that’s a recommendation. “I've got noth- 
ing but a cat: and she trusts me. Don’t 
you, old lass?” 

As he spoke the man sat down upon the 
sand-heap, and Sally leaped to his knee, 
rubbing her head against her cheek, with a 
soft sound of confidence and contentment 
which seemed to afford her friend great sat- 
isfaction. The girlsmiled faintly, and said, 
in an apologetic tone, for there had been 
something like reproach in the man’s voice, 
as he asked the dumb animal to vouch for 
his character: 

“I don’t believe I'd have dared to come 
in here if Ihadn’tseen Pussy. But Ithought 
any one who was good to her would be good 
to me; and now I’m sure of it.” 

“That's right. You see, I’m a lonesome 
sort of a chap and like something to pet. 
So I took old Sally, and we get on capitally. 
She won't let the other fellows touch her, 
but always comes and sits with me when I 
am alone here nights. And it’s surprising 
what good company she is.” 

He coughed as he spoke, as if half-asham- 
ed of the amiable weakness, yet anxions to 
put his guest at ease. He evidently suc- 
ceeded ; for she stretched two shabby little 
boots toward the fire and leaned her head 
against a grimmy beam, saying, with a sigh 
of weariness: 

“It is very comfortable; but the heat 
makes me feel queer and dizzy.” 

‘You're just about used up; and I’m go- 
ing to give you a sup of hot coffee. That'll 
bring you round in a jiffy. It’s time for 
supper. Hey, Sally?” 

As he spoke the man set his pail in the 
hot ashes, unfolded a parcel of bread and 
meat, and laying a rude sandwich ona clean 
bit of paper, offered it with a hospitable 

‘Have a bit. Do, now. You've had a 





| hard pull and need something to set you up.” 
Leaning forward to give and take, two 
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faces came into the clear red glow of the 
furnace-fire, and a look of recognition flash- 
ed into each so suddenly that it startled 
both man and maid into involuntary frank- 
ness of expression. 

“Why, it’s little Letty!” 

“And you are my tramp!” 

A change so rapid as to be almost ludi- 
crous came over the pair in the drawing of 
a breath. She smoothed back her hair and 
hid the shabby boots, yet sat more erect up- 
on the stool, as if she had a right there and 
felt no longer any fear. He pulled off his 
cap, with a pleasant mixture of respect, 
surprise, and satisfaction in his manner, as 
he said, in a half-proud, half-humble tone: 

‘‘No, miss; for, thanks to you, I’m a de- 
cent man now.” 

“Then you did find work and get on?” 
she exclaimed, with a bright, wistful look, 
that touched him very much. 

“Didn’t you get my letter?” he asked, 
eargerly. “I sent you the first dollar I 
earned, and told you and the old lady I was 
all right.” 

Letty shook her head, and all the light 
passed out of her face, leaving it pathetic in 
its patient sorrow. 

“Aunt Liddy died a week after you were 
there, so suddenly that everything was in 
confusion, and I never got the letter. I 
wish she had known of it, because it would 
have pleased her so. We often talked about 
you and hoped you'd do well. | We led such 
quiet lives, you see, that any little thing in- 
terested us for a long time.” 

“It was a little thing to you, I dare say; 
but it was Salvation to me. Not the money so 
muchas the kind words carried me through. 
I had had such bad luck, that there didn’t 
seem anything left for me but deviltry or 
death. Yes. That day it was a toss-up be- 
tween any bad job that came along first and 
drowning, like my dog. That seemed sort 
of mean, though, and I felt more like being 
revenged somehow on the world, that had 
been so hard on me.” 

He stopped short, breathing hard, with a 
sudden spark in his black eyes and a nerv- 
ous clenching of strong hands that made 
Letty shrink, for he seemed to speak in spite 
of himself, as if the memory of that time 
had left its impress on his life. 

“But you didn’t do anything bad. I’m 
gure you didn’t; for Aunt Liddy said there 
was the making of aman in you, because 
you were so quick to feel a little bit of kind- 
ness and take good advice.” 

The soft, eager voice of the girl seemed to 
work the miracle anew, fora smile broke 
over his face, the angry spark was quenched, 
and the clenched hand opened to offer again 
all it had to give, as he said, with a charac- 
teristic mingling of fun and feeling in his 
voice: 

“J don’t know much about angels; but I 
felt as if I’d met a couple that day, for they 
saved me from destruction. You cast your 
bread upon the waters, and it’s come back 
when, may be, you need it most as much as 
I did then. ’Tisn’t half as nice as yours; 
but perhaps a blessing will do as well as 
butter.” 

Letty took the brown bread, feeling that 
he had said the best grace over it; and while 
she ate he talked, evidently moved to open 
his heart by the memory of the past and 
eager to show that he had manfully persist- 
ed in the well-doing his angels had advised. 

“That was nearly two years ago, you 
know, and I’ve been hard at it ever since. 
I took anything that come along and was 
glad to get it. The hat did that, I firmly 
believe.” And he laughed a short laugh, 
adding, soberly: ‘‘But I didn’t take to 
work at first, for I’d been a rover and liked 
it; soit took along pull and a strong pull 
and a pull all together before I settled down 
steady. The hat and the’—he was going to 
say ‘‘kiss”; but a look at the lonely little 
creature sitting there so confidingly made 
him change the word to ‘‘the money seem- 
ed to bring me luck; and I followed the ad- 
vice of the good old lady and stuck to my 
work till I got to liking it. I’ve been here 
more than a year now and am getting on so 
well I shall be overseer before long. I’m 
only watchman fora time. Old Dan has 
been sick and they wanted some one they 
could trust, so they chose me.” 

It was good to see him square his broad 
shoulders and throw back his head as he 
said that; and pretty to see Letty nod and 
smile with sincerest pleasure in his success. 

“It looks dark and ugly now; but I’ve 
seen a foundry when they were casting, and 
it was splendid to watch the men manage 
the furnaces and do wonderful things with 
great hammers and molds and buckets of 
red-hot melted iron. I like to know you do 
such things, and now I’m not afraid. It 
seems sort of romantic and grand to work 
in this place, where every one must be 
strong and brave and skillful to get on.” 

“That’s it. That’s why I like it; don’t 
you see?” he answered, brightening with 
pleasure at her artless praise. You just 
come some casting day, and I'll show you 
sights you won't forgetina hurry. If there 





wasn’t danger and noise and good hard | 
work wrastling with fire and iron and keep- | 


ing a rough set of fellows in order, I 
#houldn’t stay, for the restless fit comes on 
sometimes and I feel as if I must cut away 
somewhere. Born so and can’t help it. 


May be I couldif I had something to anchor . 


me; but, as you say, ‘nobody would care 
much if | was in the river,’ and that’s bad 
for a chap like me.” 

“Sally would care,” said the girl, quite 
soberly, for she sympathized now with the 
man’s loneliness as she could’ not have done 
two year’s ago. 

“So she would; but I'll take her with me 
when I leave—not for the river, mind you. 
I’m in no danger of that nonsense now. 
But if I go on a tramp (and I may if the 
fit gets too strong for me) she shall go to, 
and we'll be Dick Whittington and his cat 
over again. 

He spoke in a devil-may-care tone, and 
patted the plump tabby with a curious mix- 
ture of boyish recklessness and a man’s sad 
knowledge of life in his face. 

“Don’t go,” pleaded Letty, feeling that 
she had a certain responsibility in the mat- 
ter. ‘I should mind, as well as Sally; for 
if Aunt Liddy and I helped put you in a good 
way, it would be a disappointment to have 
yon gowrong. Please stop here, and I'll 
try and come to see you work some day, if 
I can get time, I'm likely to have plenty 
of it, I’m afraid.” 

She began eagerly; but ended with a de- 
spondent droop of the whole figure, that 
made her new friend forget himself in in- 
terest for her. 

*T’ll stop, honor bright. And you come 
and look after me now and then. That’ll 
keep me steady. See if it don’t. But tell 
me how you are getting on. Little down 
on your luck just now, I guess? Come, 
I’ve told my story. You tell yours, and 
may bel can lend a hand. I owe you a 
good turn, you know; and I’m one that 
likes to pay his debts, if he can.” 

“You did pay yours; but I never got the 
letter, for I came away after Atinty died. 
You see I wasn’t her own niece—only sort 
of a distant relation; and she took me be- 
cause my own people were gone. Her son 
had all she left—it wasn’t much; and she 
told him to be goodto me. But I soon saw 
that I was a burden, and cotldn’t bear to 
stay. So I went away to take care of my- 
self. I liked it at first; but this winter 
times are so hard and work so scarce ! don’t 
get on at all.” 

‘‘What do you do, miss?” asked Whit- 
tington, with added respect; because in her 
shabby dress and altered face he read the 
story of astruggle Letty was to proud to 
tell. 

“I sew,” she answered, briefly, smooth- 
ing out her wet shaw] with a hand so thin 
and small it was pathetic to see, when one 
remembered that nothing but a needle in 
those slender fingers kept want and sin at 
bay. 

The kindly fellow seemed to feel that, 
and as his eye went from his own strong 
right arm to the sledge hammer it often 
swung the instinct of protection so keen in 
manly men made him long to stand between 
poor Letty and the hard world he knew so 
well. The magnetism of sympathy irresis- 
tably attracted iron to steel, while little 
needle felt assured that big hammer would 
be able to beat down many of the obstacles 
which now seemed insurmountable, if she 
only dared to ask for aid. But help came 
without the asking. 

“Been after work, you say?” Why, we 
could give you heaps of it, if you don’t mind 
it’s being coarse and plain. This sort of 
thing, you know,” touching his red shirt 
with a business-like air. ‘‘Our men use ’em 
altogether, and like em’ strong in the seams. 
Some ain’t and buttons fly off just looking 
at ’em. That makes a fellow mad and 
swearing comes easy.”’ 

But Letty shook her head, though she 
couldn’t help smiling at his sober way of 
explaining the case and its sad consequences. 

“I’ve tried that work, and it doesn’t pay. 
Six cents for a shirt, and sometimes only 
four, isn’t enough to earn one’s board and 
clothes and fire, even if one made half a 
dozena day. You can’t get them for that, 
and somebody grows rich while we starve.” 

‘Hanged if I ever buy another! See 
here, you make me enough for a year, and 
we'll have a fair bargain between us. That 
if you can’t do better and don’t mind,” he 
added, suddenly abating his warmth and 
looking almost bashful over the well-meant 
proposal. 

“I'd love to do it. Only y,ou musn’t pay 
too much,” said Letty, glad of anything to 
keep her hands and thoughts busy, for life 
was very bare and cold just then. 

‘All right. I'll see to it directly, and no- 
body be the wiser,” returned her new em- 
ployer, privately resolving to order a bale 
of red flannel on the morrow, and pay fab- 
ulous prices for the work of the little friend 
who had once kept him from worse than 
starvation. 

It was not much to offer, and red flannel 
was not a romantic subject of conversation ; 
but something in the prompt relief and the 
hearty good-will of the man went to Letty’s 
heart, already full to overflowing with many 
cares and troubles. She tried to thank him; 
but could only cover up her face and sob. 
It was so sweet and comfortable to find any 
one who cared enough for her to lift her 
out of the slough of despond, which was 
to her as dangerous a mood as the desperate 
one he had known. There were hands 


enough to beckon the winsome creature to 
the wrong side of the quagmire, where so 
many miss the stepping-stores; but she felt 





that this was the right side, and the hand 
an honest one, though rough and grimy 
with hard work. So the tears were glad 
and grateful tears, and she let them flow, 
melting the fatal frost that had chilled her 
hope and faith in God and man. 

But the causer of them could not bear 
the sight, for the contrast between this for- 
lorn girl and the blithe, blooming Letty of 
that memorable day was piteous. Manlike, 
he tried to express his sympathy in deeds, 
as well as words, and, hastily filling a tin 
cup from the coffee-can, pressed it upon 
her with a fatherly stroke of the bent head 
and a soothing: 

‘Now, my dear, just take a sip of this, 
and don’t cry any more. We'll straighten 
things out. So cheer up, and let me lend a 
hand anywhere, anyhow.” 

But hunger and fear, weariness and cold 
had been too much for poor Letty, and in 
the act of lifting up her wet face to thank 
him the light left her eyes, and she would 
have slipped to the ground, if he had not 
caught her. 

In a minute she was herself again, lying 
on the old rug, with snow upon her fore- 
head and some one fanning her with a 
newspaper. 

‘I thought I was going to die,” she whis- 
pered, looking about her in a dazed sort of 
way. 

“Nota bit of it! You're going to sleep. 
That’s what you want, and old Sally’s going 
to sit by while you do it. It’s a hardish 
pillow; but I’ve put my handkerchief over 
it, and, being Monday, its spick-and-span 
clean.” 

Letty smiled as she turned her cheek to 
the faded silk handkerchief laid over the 
rolled-up coat under her head, for Pussy 
was nestling close beside her, as if her 
presence was both a comfort and defense. 
Yet the girl’s eyes filled even while she 
smiled, for, when most desolate, a friend 
had been raised up to her; and, though the 
face bending over her was dark and shag- 
gy, there was no fear in her own, as she 
said, half-appealingly, half-confidingly : 

‘1 don’t believe I could go if I tried, I’m 
so worn out. But you'll take care of me, 
and in the morning show me the way 
home?” 

‘Please God, I will!” he answered, as 
solemnly as if taking an oath, adding, as he 
stepped back to the stool she had left: ‘I 
shall stay here and read my paper. Noth- 
ing shall scare you; so make yourself com- 
fortable and drop off with an easy mind.” 

Sitting there, he saw her lay her hands 
together, as if she said some little prayer; 
then, turning her face from the light, she 
fell asleep, lulled by the drowsy purr of the 
humble friend to whom she clung even in 
her dreams. He only looked a minute, for 
something that was neither the shimmer of 
firelight nor the glitter of snow-dust made 
the quiet group dance mistily before his 
eyes, and forgetting his paper, he fell to 
drying Letty’s hat. 

It was both comical and pleasant to see 
how tenderly he touched the battered thing, 
with what interest he surveyed it, perched 
on his big hand, and how carefully he 
smoothed out the ribbons, evidently much 
bewildered as to which was the front and 
which the back. Giving up the puzzle, he 
hung it on the handle of the great hammer, 
and leaning his chin on his hand, began to 
build castles in the air and watch the red 
embers, as if he saw in them some vision 
of the future that was very pleasant. 

Hour after hour struck from the city 
clocks across the river; the lantern burned 
itself out, untrimmed; the storm died 
away; and a soft, white silence followed 
the turmoil of the night. Still Letty slept 
like a tired child; still old Sally, faithful to 
her trust, lay in the circle of the girl’s arm; 
and still the watchman sat before the fire, 
dreaming waking dreams, as he had often 
done before; but never any half so earnest, 
sweet, and hopeful as those that seemed to 
weave a tender romance about the innocent 
sleeper, to whom he was loyally paying a 
debt of gratitude with such poor hospitality 
as he could show. 

Dawn came up rosy and clear along the 
east, and the first level ray of wintry sun- 
light, as it struck across the foundry walls, 
fell on Letty’s placid face, with the bright 
hair shining like a halo round it. 

Feeling very much as if he had enter- 
tained an angel unaware, the man stood en- 
joying the pretty picture, hesitating to wake 
her, yet fearing that a gruff hallo from 
old Dan might do it too suddenly. Some- 
how he hated to have her go; for the 
gloomy foundry seemed an enchanted sort 
of place this morning, with a purer Heaven 
and earth outside, and within the ‘‘little 
mate” whom he felt a strong desire to keep 
“always alongside,” for something better 
than luck’s sake. 

He was smiling to himself over the 
thought, yet half ashamed to own how it 
had grown and strengthened in a night, 
when Letty opened wide a pair of eyes full 
of the peace sleep brings and the soft luster 
that comes after tears. Involuntarily the 
man drew back and waited silently for her 
to speak. She looked bewildered for a mo- 
ment, then remembered, and sprang up, 
full of the relief and fresh gratitude that 
came with her first waking thought. 

‘How long I’ve slept! How very kind 
you were to me! I can go now, if you will 





start me right.” 

“You are heartily welcome! I can take 
you home at once, unless you’d rather wait 
for Dan,” he answered, with a quick look 
toward the door, as if already jealous of the 
venerable Daniel. 

“I'd rather go before any one comes. But 
perhaps you ought not to leave yet? I 
wouldn't like to take you from your duty,” 
began Letty, looking about her for her hat. 

“Duty be—hanged! I’m going to see you 
safe home, if you'll let me. Here’s your 
hat. I dried it; but it don’t look quite ship- 
shape somehow.” And taking the shabby, 
little object from the nail where it hung, he 
presented it with such respectful care, that 
a glimmer of the old mirthfulness came into 
Letty’s face, as she said, surveying it with 
much disfavor: 

‘It is almost as bad as the one I gave you; 
but it must do.” 

“T’ve got that old thing up at my place 
now. Keep it for luck. WishI had one 
for you. Hold on! Here’s a tippet—nice 
and warm. Have it for a hood. You'll find 
it cold outside.” 

He was so intent on making her comfo:t- 
able that Letty could not refuse, and tied 
on the tippet, while he refilled the cup with 
hot coffee, carefully saved for her. 

“Little Red Riding Hood! Blest if you 
ain't!” he exclaimed, admiringly, as he 
turned to her again, and saw the sweet face 
in its new head-gear. 

‘But you are not the wolf,” she answered, 
with a smile like sunshine, bending to drink 
from the cup he held. 

As she lifted her head, the blue eyes and 
the black exchanged again the subtle glance 
of sympathy that made them friends before; 
only now the blue ones looked up full of 
gratitude and the black ones looked down 
soft with pity. Neither spoke; but Letty 
stooped and, gathering old Sally in her 
arms, kissed the friendly creature, then fol- 
lowed her guide to the door. 

‘‘How beautiful!” she cried, as the sun 
came dazzling down upon the snow, that 
hid all dark and ugly things with a veil of 
purity. 

‘‘Looks kind of bridal. Don’t it?” said the 
man, taking a long breath of the frosty air 
and straightening himself up, as if anxious 
to look his best by daylight. 

He never had looked better, in spite of 
the old coat and red shirt; for the glow of 
the furnace fire still seemed to touch his 
brown face, the happy visions of the night 
still shone in his eyes, and the protective 
kindliness of a generous nature gave dignity 
to the rough figure, as he strode into the 
snow and stretched his hand to Letty, say- 
ing, cheerily: 

“Pretty deep. But hold on to me and 
I'll get you through. Better take my hand. 
I washed it a-purpose.” 

Letty did take it in both her little ones, 
and they went away together through the 
deserted streets, feeling as if they were the 
only pair alive in the still white world that 
looked so lovely in the early sunshine. 

The girl was surprised to find how short 
the way seemed; for, in spite of drifts, she 
goton bravely, with a strong arm to help 
and a friendly voice to encourage her. Yet 
when she reached the last corner she stopped, 
and said, with a sudden shyness which he 
understood and liked: 

“I'd best go on alone now. But I’m very 
grateful to you! Please tell me your name. 
I'd love to know who my friend is, though 
I shall never forget his kindness.” 

“Nor I yours! Dick Stone is my name. 
But I'd rather you called me your tramp 
till we get something better,” he answered, 
with a laugh in his eyes, as he bent toward 
her for a hearty shake of the slender hand 
that had grown warm in his. 

“IT will! Good-bye, good-bye!” And, 
suddenly remembering how they parted be- 
fore, Letty blushed like a rose and ran 
away as fast as the drifts would let her. 

‘And Pll call you my Letty some day, if 
I'm not much mistaken.” Dick said to 
himself with a decided nod, as he went 
back to the foundry, feeling that the world 
looked more ‘‘sort of bridal” than ever. 

He was not mistaken, for when spring 
budded his dream came true, and in the lit- 
tle sewing-girl, who bound him with a 
silken thread so soft and strong it never 
broke, he found an anchor that held him 
fast to happiness and home. To Letty 
something wonderful happened at last. 
The prince came when most she needed 
him; and, though even when the beggar’s 
rags fell off his only crown was the old hat, 
his royal robes red flannel and fustian, his 
scepter a sledge hammer, she knew and 
loved him, for 

“The man was a man for a’ that.”’ 


—N. Y. Independent. 
THE PENALTY OF OPPRESSION. 


The man who is a tyrant and makes use 
of his position to dominate over woman, 
and the physically weaker part of creation, 
denies himself of the comfort of the love, 
sympathy and communion which is the 
only sure fountain of strength and joy, 
peace and blessedness in life. 

For the sake of ruling, he sacrifices the 
heavens and accepts of pandemonium. He 
gives up the joy of the Christ Spirit who 
came to ‘‘break every yoke and let the op- 
pressed go free” for the insane and selfish 
ambition of a Nero. 





& And his s reward will be accordingly ,¥! for 
“what he sows that willS he reap,” and b 
the thorns ofthat harvest will he be vent 
to anfappreciation of God’s immutable 

laws of justice and right. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 


OF THE MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37.) 


Mr. Cuar.es H. Copman, of Boston, of- 
fered the following resolution. 

Resolved: That the untiring zeal, steadfast perseve- 
rance, absorbing and rare devotion with which the ed- 
itors of the Woman's JouRNAL have conducted that 
most important auxiliary to our work, are worthy of 
our profoundest respect and regard, and that we ur; 
all interested in this movement to give that paper their 
active and earnest support. 

Miss Huupa B. Loup, of Watertown, 
doubted if it was the province of this Asso- 
ciation to endorse the actions of the editors 
of the Woman's JouRNAL. The paper was 
not the organ of the Association, it belonged 
to private parties, and only represented the 
ideas of those parties. Persons making com- 
munications opposed to the views of the edi- 
tors were sometimes refused a place in its 
columns; and she thought the resolution 
ought not to pass. 

EV. Mr. CLARKE was glad to see a rec- 
ognition ‘of the labor, interest, and devotion 
manifested by the editors. While he didnot 
alwaysagree with the paper, the spirit man- 
ifested by it was of the highest order, and 
worthy of our admiration. He spoke of the 
great talent shown in its management, and 
said, that on receiving this paper weekly, 
he could not be satisfied to attend to other 
duties till he had first thoroughly read it. 

Mr. 8. C. Fay, of Southboro, thought the 
paper was conducted with ability and zeal, 
but did not like the endorsement of the Re- 
publican party and of Mr. Rice, and que:- 
tioned whether it would be wise to pass the 
resolution; as it would be understood as an 
endorsement of the action of the paper on 
political matters. 

Mr. CopmMan explained that the resolu- 
tion did not cover the ground of endorsing 
all the actions of the editors, but was meant 
as a recognition of their fidelity and devo- 
tion, and this recognition he was sure it was 
the duty and would be the pleasure of the 
Association to express, 

Mr. J. Aumy Aupricu, of Boston, ear- 
nestly supported the resolution, and hoped 
that the Association would not fail to give 

a cordial recognition of the services of the 
JOURNAL, and its great value to our Move- 
ment. 

Mr. Sreruen 8. Foster, of Worcester, 
endorsed the resolution fully and said that 
the paper was of the utmost importance to 
the cause and worthy of our most active and 
efficient support. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman testified to the 
voluntary and unpaid services of the edi- 
tors, and wished that the Association could 
realize what thought, time and money were 
expended upon the JouRNAL, without any 
pecuniary return. 

The resolution was adopted by the meet- 
ing, with but very few dissenting voices. 


REPO T OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 

The committee appointed to nominate a 
list of officers for the ensuing year then 
made their report, and the following officers 
were unanimously elected: 


President,—James Freeman Clarke, 

Vice Presidents,—Wm. Lloyd Garrison; 
Robinson, Malden; Annie B. Karle, Worcester; John 
G. Whittier, Amesbury; Mrs. Lydian Emerson, Con- 
cord; Hon. Robert C. Pitman, New Bedford; Mrs. 
Edna D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain; Hon. Isaac Ames, 
Boston; Rev. Wm. B. Wright, Boston; J. Ingersoll 
Bowditch, West Roxbury; Lydia Maria Child Way- 
land; Rev. D. M. Wilson, Melrose; A. Bronson Al- 
cott, Concord; Angelina G. Weld, Hyde Park; Hon. 
Geo. F. Hoar, Worcester; Wim. I. Bowditch, Brook- 
line; Rev. Rollin H. Neale, D. D., Boston; Rev. Ja- 
cob M. Manning, D. D., Boston; Lucy Sewall, M. 
D., Boston; Rev. George H. Vibbert, Somerville; 
Dr. Marie E. Zakzrewska, Roxbury; Mrs. C. B. 
Richmond, Lowell; Mrs. E. R. Barker, Fitchburg; 
Hon, Geo. B. Loring, Salem; Seth Hunt, Northamp- 
ton; Mrs. Sarah Shaw Russell, Boston; Charles no 
Slack, Boston; Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., Boston; 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Andover; Mrs. Harrison 
Bliss, Worcester; Rey. C. A. Bartol, Boston; Rev. 
W. H. H, Murray, Boston; Rev. Jesse H. Jones, 
East Abington; M. Almy Aldrich, Boston; Mra. Ma- 
ria Porter, Melrose; W. F. Spaulding, Cambridge; 
Mra. Samuel E. Sewall, Melrose. 

Treasurer,—Hon. Samuel E. Sewall. 

Recording Secretary,—Caroline Richards. 

Corresponding Secretary,—Henry B. Blackwell, 

Hrecutive Committee,—Julia Ward Howe, Lucy 
Stone, T. J. Lothrop, Miss A. W. May, Dr. Aaron 
Ordway, Mrs. Isaac Ames, Mrs. 8. C. Vogl, S. C. 
Hopkins, 8. C. Fay, Mrs. Maria F. Walling, Mrs. H. 
H. Robinson, Mrs. Kate T. Woods, Miss Maria Wil- 
son, Mrs. J. W, Walcott, S. S..Foster, Elias Richards, 
Mrs. Deborah Drury, Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. C. Lo- 
throp, C. P. Wellman. 


The Committee on Resolutious reported 
as follows: ‘ 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, in 

its seventk annual meeting assembled, concurs with 
the 6000 petitioners Whose names are now before the 
Legislature in asking for the passage of a law enab- 
ling wemen to vote in Presidential elections, and also 
for a law enabling women to vote in town and mu- 
nicipal’ elections; also for a resolve to amend the 
State Constitution so as to abolish all political dis- 
tinctions om account of sex. 
' Resolved, That the officers of this Assogiation be 
hereby instracted to address a memorial to the Con- 
étitutional Convention of Colorado, now in session 
at Denver, asking them to incorporate impartial Suf- 
frage for women in the Constitution the Cen- 
tennial State. 

Resolved, That in view of the complete practical 
success of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, aud of the 
constitutional amendment just adopted in Minnesota, 
providing that women may vote at any elections for 
officers of schools or on any measure relating to 
schools, and may be eligible to any office pertaining 
to the management of schools, and in view of the 
beneficial results of Woman Suffrage in England, 
Holland, Austria and Sweden, we appeal to the good 
men of all parties to signalize this centennial year of 
American independence by establishing impartial 
Suffrage and equal rights for all. 


The resolutions were accepted for discus- 
sion. 





Wm. 8. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Wii I. Bowpitcn, of Brookline, pre- 
sided in the absence of Mr. Clarke, and made 
a brief opening speech, and called for the 
reading of the resolutions, after which: 

Henry B. BLACKWELL spoke in support 
the resolutions. He congratulated the As- 
sociation upon the favorable auspices under 
which they met. Within the past yearfpub- 
lic sentiment in Massachusetts had advanc- 
ed more rapidly than ever before. Now, for 
the first time we have a Legislature in which 
there is hope of accomplishing our object. 
He knew of eighteen members of the Senate 

who favor Woman Suffrage and of only eight 
opponents. In the House he knew of more 
than sixty Suffragists and of — forty-two 
opponents. With proper effort he believed 
that a majority of both houses could be ob- 
tained. It was, on tLe whole, the best body 
(for the Suffragists) that they had had for 
many years. Ie believed in working inside 
the parties while it could be done, but if Re- 


»ublicans nominated men opposed to Suf- 
ens he felt himself bound to vote with the 
opposition, if by so doing he could help the 
cause of Woman. He thought that this 
question of Suffrage was the most important 
one now before the American people, and 
he was devoted to that cause, heart and 
soul. He would vote in all cases for the 
advancement of the cause of Woman, be the 
ballot Republican or Democratic. This Cen 
tennial year was a time particularly oppor- 
tune for vigorous work in the good cause. 
The speaker concluded by alluding to the 
supposed danger of Southern, supremacy as 
in the recent amnesty debate, and said that 
while he would in no case vote against Wo- 
man Suffrage he might feel it his duty in 
National affeirs to vote for a President who 
was not in favor of Woman Suffrage, on 
general principles. A reform association 
could limit itself to one object, but a politi- 
cal paw neither could nor should be organ- 
ized upon a single issue. Its primary object 
was to govern; reforms were in politics only 
incidental. For this reason he opposed any 
attempt to form a separate political party. 
Nor did he approve of the method which 
was too common, of wholesale and sweeping 
denunciation of opponents. What Mr Was- 
son calls ‘“‘damnatory radicalism” was a mis- 
taken policy. He preferred to appeal to the 
nobler impulses of human nature and to en- 
lighten rather than curse his opponents. 
But what was needed was work. If every 
man and woman in the audience would go 
to the State House and see personally his 
own representative and Senator they would, 
by so doing, change many votes. Now is 
the time, and here is the place to work. 
Massachusetts has lost her place in the Coun- 
cils of the nation. She can only regain it 
by taking the lead in this great progressive 
question. The enfranchisement of Woman 
is essential to the political future of the State, 
and the man who expouses the cause will 
rally around them the great reform party of 
the future. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopt- 
ed, as was also the following: 

Resolved. That the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association ony 3 J sympathizes with their honored 
friend, William Lloyd Garrison, in the death of his 
beloved wife, which occurred this morning, and that 
they tender to him their warmest sympathy in his 
great bereavement, 

The Committee on Resolutions having de- 
clined to report them, as a whole, Mr. 
Stephen 8. Foster then presented the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Resolved, That it is self-evidently true that men and 
women are created equals, that neither sex has any 
right to rule or claim superiority over the other, and 
that both have an inherent and inalienable right to an 
equal voice in the administration of the Government 
which claims of them submission to its laws and the 
payment of taxes for its support. 

That, as women have the same natural right to the 
ballot as men, with even greater need of its protecting 
power, the laws which deprive them of this right and 
condemn them to abject political servitude solely on 
account of their sex are arbitrary, cruel and despotic, 
and that the men who make and enforce them are 
neither Christian, honorable nor just. 

That the ruling power in this Commonwealth is not 
a republic, either in form or spirit; on the contrary, 
it is an artful combination of a rich and powerful mi- 
nority against the rights and liberty of the majority— 
a despotism as absolute and as irresponsible to its vic- 
tims as any which now exists among the monarchies 
of the old world. 








That this organized despotism called the State, 
which has usurped and now holds absolute and irre- 
sistible sway over the destinies of more than half a 
million of our fellow citizens, which taxes them with- 
out representation, and imprisons and hangs them 
without trial by a jury of their peers, calls for as stern 
and determined resistance to-day as did the milder 
despotism of the British Government a hundred years 
ago. 

“That a decent respect for consistency requires our 
Democratic and Republican tyrants to strike the 
shackles from the limbs of their own unhappy vic- 
tims before hastening to heap Centennial honors upon 
the heads of their Revolutionary ancestors, whose 
highest merit consisted in a bold and determined re- 
sistance to the slightest encroachment on their own 
political freedom. 

That Governor Rice, in failing to recommend to the 
Legislature the enfranchisement of the loyal women 
of the Commonwealth, has violated his pledge publicly 
given on the eve of election, and has thereby forfeited 
the confidence of the friends of freedom, and proved 
himself unfit for the high position to which he has 
been called by the Suffrages of his too confiding con- 
stituents, 

That, as our cause is essentially political and can 
achieve a final victory only through the votes of a ma- 
jority of those who now hold the ballot, it is the plain- 
est dictate of common sense that to aid the election of 
those who are hostile or indifferent to its success is 
to betray it into the hands of its enemies, and make 
victory impossible. 

That the Executive Committee be instructed to call 
a convention early in the coming autumn to organize 
an efticient campaign, for the purpose of insuring the 
defeat of every candidate for office who is epocene to 
Impartial Suffrage, and of placing in power honorable 
men who are willing that those who bear the burdens 
of government should share equally its honors and 
emoluments. 

Mrs. Frances W. Harrer, of Philadel- 
phia, made a very eloquent and forcible ad- 
dress in which she reviewed the progress 
that had been made in the cause of women 
as well as in that of the colored race. She 
rejoiced in the wholesome discontent mani- 
fested by so many of her sex, and saw signs 
of progress which heralded a speedy tri- 
umph. [ 

Mr. C. P. WELLMAN, a theological stu- 
dent of the Boston University, made a spir- 
ited address, He advocated Woman Suf- 
frage first as a man and a citizen, second as 
a Temperance worker and a Republican, 
and third as a Christian and a Methodist. 

Considerable discussion followed upon 
Mr. Foster’s resolutions, and were participa- 
ted in by Mrs. Stone, Mr. Hinckley, Mr. 
Fay, Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Foster, Mrs. Snow 
of California, and others. 

Mr. M. Aumy Avpricn finally moved 
that the resolutions be referred to a commit- 
tee of five ladies for amendment, claiming 
that it was important to go with unbroken 
front to the State House, and that it was 
advisable to close up the ranks and concil- 
iate all friends of the movement. The hour 
of ten arrived before the question was set- 
tled, and the meeting adjourned to 10.30 
next morning. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 

At 10.30 4. m., Mrs. Lucy Srone catled 
the meeting to order and Mr. Blackwell of- 
fered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association deeply sympathize with their honored 
friend, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in the death of Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe, her illustrious and beloved hus- 
band, and while we share with the entire commu- 
nity and the civilized world in the general sense of 


loss sustained by his death, as Suffragists we re- 
member with satisfaction, that Dr. Howe petitioned 





the Legislature of Massachusetts, two years ago, in 
behalf of Woman Suffrage, and was a hearty be- 
| liever in the Equal Rights of Woman. 

Mr. Aldrich, in seconding the resolution, 
| remembered that when Mrs. Howe, seven 





years ago, took a public stand in favor of | had once locked up her husband so that he 


Voman Suffrage, Dr. Howe told her that 
the cause was so self-evidently just, that her 
main difficulty would be to find any one to 
oppose it in argument. : 

Mrs. Grtman, of Lexington, Mass., said 
that in circulating petitions, she found 
twice as many people in favor of Woman 
Sufirage as last year. 

The resolutions offered by Mr. Foster 
were then taken up for debate. 

Mr. M. Aumy Avpricu urged his motion 
offered the previons day, that they be re- 
ferred to a committee of five women. 

Mr. Fosrer protested against their ref- 
erence to a committee. Mr. Aldrich with- 
drew his motion, and it was resolved to 
take them up for discussiou, and to vote 
upon them seriatim at the afternoon session. 
Mr. 8S. C. Fay, Mr. Addison Davis, and oth- 
ers discussed the resolutions. 

Mr. Jesse H. Jones, Representative of 
Abington, in a forcible speech, pointed out 
the difference between the relation of the 
republican party to women and the relation 
of the British government to the colonists 
at the time of the revolution. The major 
ity of women do not yet see the benefit to 
the State and Society of Woman Suffraze. 
It was clear to him that the American na- 
tion cannot grow in civilization till Woman 
Suffrage is allowed. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The afternoon session was . at 2 
o'clock, Mrs. Stone presiding, R. P. Hal- 
lowell offered the following as amendments 
to Mr. Foster’s resolutions: 

Resolved: That while we recognize and appreciate 
such services as the Republican party of this State 
has rendered to our cause, we lament the indifference 
and denounce the insincerity of that party as shown 
in the adoption of Woman Suffrage resolutions and 
its subsequent failure to make its own declaration of 
principles the basis of Republican legislation. 

Resolved; That the failure of Governor Rice to rec- 
ommend Woman Suffrage as a Republican measure, 
coupled with his recommendation of the subject to 
the consideration of the Legislature, fairly represents 
the average sentiment of the Republican party of this 
State.~ 

Resolved; That in view of the indifference of a large 
majority of the voters of this Commonwealth to the 
question of Woman Suffrage, it is ae ee for us 
to attempt at present to organize a political party up- 
on this issue, 

Resolved; That while we pay hearty tribute to the 
devotion, self-sacrifice and above all, the integrity of 
the editors of the WomANn’s JOURNAL, we respectfully 
ask them to cease from making alliances with political 
parties on any other basis than that of an absolute and 
unequivocal adoption of our principles, made in good 
faith and with an honest resolve to incorporate them 
into the legislation of this State. 

Resolved; That we further suggest to the editors of 
the JourNAL, that by assuming toward all parties the 
attitude of independent, just and impartial critics, 
they will add moral strength to our cause far more 
valuable and effective than any temporary advantage 
they may otherwise secure. 

The <ebvate on these resolutions was 
opened by Addison Davis of Gloucester. He 
opposed Stephen 8. Foster's resolutions, and 
was promptly called to order by Miss Loud. 
Hon. Wm. IL. Bowditch, the chairman, over- 
ruled Miss Loud’s point of order. She ap- 
pealed from the ruling, but lost her point. 
On motion Mr. Foster's resolutions were 
then taken up one by one. Mr. Davis ob- 
jected to the use of the term “Christian” in 
the second resolution. He desired that the 
harsh terms used in the resolution in 
question should be struck out. Mr. Bow- 
ditch remarked that ‘‘We welcome on this 
platform Jews, infidels, Christians and all 
of every creed,” and he did not see the pro- 
priety of using the word ‘‘Christian.” The 
word was then struck out. The Chairman 
read the resolutions offered by Mr. Foster, 
and an animated discussion took place. 

The first, second, third and fourth were 
adopted. 

The fifth resolution was opposed by Mr. 
Bowen, who objected to its violent and 
intemperate phraseology and especially to 
the use of the word “‘tyrant.” Mr. Foster 
and Miss Loud defended the resolution as 
it stood. 8. C. Fay thought “tyrants” was 
avery appropriate epithet. R. P. Hallowell 
objected to the resolution on the ground of 
the gross exaggeration of the language in it. 
The Republican party has done something 
for Woman Suffrage. [Cries of ‘‘What?” 
It practically surrendered the question when 
it allowed that women had the right to 
hold office. The act of the Legislature year 
after year in appointing a joint special com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage is not an act of 
tyranny. Mr. Hallowell again pressed his 
substitutes to Mr. Foster's resolutions, and 
Addison Davis supported him. The latter 
did not believe in total depravity in either 
of the parties. Mr. Blackwell said both 
parties were to blame and both deserved 
censure, but both did not deserve equal cen- 
sure. [A voice: That's so.”] The Demo- 
crats were practically a unit against Wo- 
man Suffrage. We shall win, thank God, 
said he, by the help of the Republicans of 
Massachusetts- The resolution in the last 
Republican platform pledges the party. 

A voice: ‘‘Don’t believe them.”] I do be- 
ieve them, but large bodies move slowly. 
This wholesale denunciation will do no 
; on The way to convert men is not ;to 
damn them. My wee hear!’] I hope the 
resolution will be laid aside. (Applause.) 

Mr. Bowprrcu followed. We all believe, 
he said, that the parties which control the 
Government are tyrannical, but is it worth 
while to ae! so? It is not always advisable 
to speak. M. Almy Aldrich thought neith- 
er of the parties were responsible. §8. C. 
Fay wanted to give the Democrats due cred- 
it for what they had done in Wyoming. 
He thought Messrs. Bowditch and Black- 
well were a little afraid of having the whole 
truth told. Miss Loud complained that the 
Hon. George B. Loring did not leave his 
chair last winter as President of the Senate, 
to speak for Woman Suffrage, but was de- 
cided to be out of order. H. H. Faxon 
thought it proper to discriminate between 
the parties. The Republicans contained a 
majority of the progressive men of the State 
among whom our converts are to be made. 
The Bemeemtie party is opposed to Tem- 
perance, to Woman's Rights, and every pro- 
gressive issue. He was interrupted by cries 
and hisses. W. V. Bowen of Chelsea arose 
to remark that a man was a man whether he 
was a Republican or a Democrat, and the 
Suffragists could not drive peop'e into this 
movement by harsh epithets. He wanted 
the fifth resolution withdrawn. (Applause.) 
At this point Mrs. Carrie E. Shelley, the 
adopted daughter of the late Vice-President 
Wilson, in a very earnest manner remarked 





could not vote the Democratic ticket. (Great 
laughter.) Still she wanted the word ‘“‘ty- 
rants” put into the resolution in big letters. 
Her soul cried out ‘‘tyrants.” Mr. Foster, 
she said, was a good old man; his face show- 
ed it. He wanted to have the resolution 
tell the truth, and she agreed with him. 
(Applause and laughter.) Mr. Foster there- 
upon said one faction of the Suffragists 
wanted to ‘‘pussy-cat” the politicians; he 
did not believe in any such methods and 
urged the passage of the fifth resolution. 
Did Moody and Sankey convert men by 
patting them on the head and telling them 
they were good fellows? The Republican 
and Democratic parties should be blown-up 
by dynamite 

The discussion at this juncture became 
very animated. Mrs. Cheney, of Chelsea, 
thought the word ‘‘tyrants” was the only 
consistent word that could be used. The 
uestion was further discussed by Mrs. C. 

. Nichols, of Chelsea, Mrs. Ripley, of Mid- 


dieton, Mr. 8. V. Spaulding, of Lowell, 
Mrs. Snow, of California, Mr. Strickland, 


and Mr. Wellman. Mr. Foster then took 
the platform again and carried on a vig- 
orous debate with s veial persons, but was 
interrupted by cries of ‘‘Question.” The 
vote was then put, and the word ‘“‘tyrant” 
was struck out, and the word ‘‘opponent”’ 
inserted by a vote of 57 to 56. T. J. Loth- 
rop, of Taunton, then spoke against Mr. 
Foster’s resolutions, and 8. C. Fay replied. 
Mr. Lothrop offered the following resolu- 
tion and moved that it be substituted for 
Mr. Foster’s fifth resolution: 

Resolved: That the Woman Suffragists of Massa- 
chusetts have no affiliation as such with any existing 
political party, and stand uncommitted upon all politi- 
cal issues except that of Woman Sufrage, 

The resolution was adopted and substi- 
tuted. 

The consideration of Mr. Foster's last 
three resolutions was postponed till the even- 
ing session, 

SECOND EVENING SESSION. 

The evening session was opened at 7 
o’clock, Hon. William I. Bowditch in the 
chair. The discussion of Mr. Foster's res- 
(lutions was resumed with great vigor, Mr. 
Bowditch opening, and being followed by 
T. J. Lothrop, who spoke on the seventh res- 
o'ution. Miss Loud, Mr. Blackwell and 
Mr. Foster then discussed some matters 
concerning the history of the movement 
for forming a separate party. Mr. Well- 
man offered the following resolution as a 
substitute to Mr. Foster's seventh: 

Resolved, That the Woman Suffrage State Central 
Committee be vy = | requested to call a State Con- 
vention early next fall to consider our political duties 
in the coming campaign. 

This resolution was substiuted and adop- 
ted. 

Mr. HALLOWELL then called up his res- 
olution charging insincerity on the part 
of the Republican party, previously offered 
at the afternoon session. Mr. Blackwell 
objected to the charge of insincerity, and 
said that individual members of the Legis- 
lature did not consider themselves in all 
cases bound by the party platform. Mr. 
Fay and Mr. Hallowell defended the reso- 
lution. Mrs. Ripley, of Middleton, Mass., 
made a telling speech against the resolu- 
tion, and moved to table it, and it was so 
voted. Mr. Hallowell then offered the last 
of his series of resolutions, printed above. 
The one concerning the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
was immediately considered. 

Extracts from the editorials in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL were read, and the policy 
of that paper was discussed, after which the 
resolution was laid on the table. Meantime 
four or five members simultaneously arose 
and claimed the floor and some confusion 
prevailed. Mr. Foster’s resolution censur- 
ing Governor Rice for violating his pledge 
was eonsidered and laid upon the table. 
Mr. Foster considered this action as unfair. 
Mr. Addison Davis moved the reconsidera- 
tion of the vote, and the resolution was once 
more before the house. Mr. Foster favor- 
ed it. Governor Rice, he said, had pledged 
himself to every plank in the Republican 
platform, and to fail to recommend to the 
Legislature the adoption of a Woman Suf- 
frage bill was to violate that pledge. Mr. 
Blackwell said that Governor Rice had made 
no pledge, but if a Woman Suffrage bill 
were passed by the Legislature the speaker 
thought Governor Rice would not veto it. 
8. C. Fay held that Governor Rice had 
given a pledge by endorsing the Republican 
platform, and the resolution was then put 
to a vote and lost by a vote of 43 to 20. 
Miss Loud then offcred a resolution to the 
effect that the Association disclaimed all re- 
sponsibility for the utterances of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL. Mr. Blackwell, 8. 8. Fos- 
ter, Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Davis, Miss Loud and 
Mrs. Ripley spoke on the resolution, after 
which it was defeated by a vote of 43 to 22. 
Miss Loud offered another resolution re- 
questing the editors to state in the WomMAn’s 
JOURNAL that that paper was not the organ 
of the Association. Mrs. Nichols and Mr. 
Lothrop spoke against the resolution. On 
motion of Mr.+Foster, the foregoing resolu- 
tion was reconsidered, and Miss Loud with- 
drew it. 

Mr. BLACKWEL! made an earnest appeal 
for harmony. Dr. Mercy B. Jackson said 
she had been exceedingly pained at this 
meeting by the dispute on questions of no 
consequence to the cause of Woman Suf- 
frage. It was a vital mistake to use denun- 
ciation. Clear arguments and reasons were 
what the cause wanted to convince the pub- 
lic and to gain the victory. (Applause.) 

Mrs. STONE in{conclusion said that when- 





ever a Suffrage meeting is held, her fi: ¢ | 


thought always was ‘‘How far has this 
meeting advanced the cause? We had spent 
much of the time during this Convention in 
discussing differences. It was evident that 
no unanimous conclusion could be reached. 
Mr. Foster and those who stood with him 
could never agree with us in regard to the 
best methods of work. In that case the 
true method is for each one to do the best 
we can. Here are tracts, ‘‘Concensed Mis 
sionaries” as Mrs. Howe has well callel 
them, to be circulated; here are petitions to 
be carried round for signature; here are lo- 
cal meetings and clubs to be organized; 
here are our own Senators and Representa- 
tives to be seen. From the first day of 
January tothe last day of December I work 


that she wasa Republican,so much sothat she | for Woman Suffrage, and have done my 


i 





best. Let usall do that we can, and, sooner 
or later, the Suffrage battle will be won. 

Mr. Bowpitcn renewed his Proposal to 
subscribe $100 and unite with others in a 
subscription fund, for the purpose of em. 
ploying lecturers to hold meetings and form 
local Suffrage societies, and at 10.30 p, 
the Convention adjourned. 


_ SPECIAL NOTICES, — 
New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 


Jan. 31st, at 3.30 P. m., A Discussion on the Method 
of Studying History. 











The Moral Education Association wi!) 
hold a meeting at 50 Temple Place, on Friday, Feb. 
4th,3P .m. Subject: “Co-operative Work and Sys- 
tematic Visiting among the Poor.’ All are welcome. 








YSTAL FOUNTAIN, 
Self-Acting, Requiring no Pressure of Water, 
Ruby-Glass Basin and 
Globes, mounted on a Gol. 
den-Bronze Standard, with 
+ -¥— Marble Base, 

No springs, weigh 
hidden mec anism? hy 
simple law of hydrostatics 
applied. The apparent ab- 
sence of motive power ex 
cites general 
and surprise. 

Always reliable, and in or. 


wonderment 


er. 
mt little Cologne added to 
ne Water makes it a deli 
S a delight- 
Perfume Fountain 
at slight expense, as the wae 
ter is used over and over 
“eet 
eight to top of 2 

inches, end 


Price Complete 
More elaborate styles tag 
nished; aleo, Fountains for 
Counter use with only silver- 
plated basin and jet in si ht, 
& Address for Circu ar, 


dames W, TUETE, 
BOSTON, MASs. w5 











Do nor find fault with your Sewing 
Machines until you have tried the 
Eureka Machine Twist. It 
is the dest, and will give perfect sat- 
isfaction. 1w5 








Dress Reform 
COMMITTEE ROOMS. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
fi by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stan 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 


will be shown and explarned. 
$22" Orders by mail will be faithfuily filled. 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
(2 AGENTS WANTED. 3m5 


“WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 


PWPennaeaylwvania. 


The 26th Winter Session will i... October 7th 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new coll 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, and in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 
ractical demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 

North College Avenue and 21st St., Phila. 








are the best the world produces. They are planted 
by a million people in America, and the result is 
beautiful Flowers and splendid Vegetables. A Priced 
Catalogue sent free to all who inclose the postage—a 
2cent stamp. 

Vick’s Floral Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents a 


year. 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 
35 cents: with cloth covers 65 cents. 
‘ ddress JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
w5 


An Ounce of any of 
LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS. 

The same quantity and quality contained in one of 
Lubin’s $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All odors 
open to smell of before buying. 


Dealer in every description of Perfumery and Toi- 
let Articles. 


CLIFFORD Perfumer, 


Removed to 25 School Street, Boston. 
24 " 


HON DLITCHS LOWERS 
mM 876 


My Illustrated Floral Catalogue for 1 
is now ready, Price 10 Cents, less than h ait the cost. 
WILLIAM E. Bowp1tcu, 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass. 








| Mercantile Savings Institution, 





NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 

All deposits made in this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
—_ remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 

um. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors. twi 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street, Bosto 
e 


A few doors from Tremont Street. 





&@~ Specialty, Diserses of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persi tent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experienc :in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Office hours from 10 2m. to 
and Saturdays excepted. 


Pp. m., Wednesdays 
Owl 
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